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"A  well  written,  clever  novel,  proving  the  author  to  possess  in- 
tellect, taste  and  feeling.  Interesting  to  the  verge  of  sensationalism, 
it  is  perfectly  pure  in  tone." — The  Atlas. 

**  In  this  novel  we  are  presented  with  a  story  which,  in  its  most 
tragic  portions,  maintains  the  reticence,  simplicity,  and  dignity  of  an 
old  Greek  drama.  It  is  seldom  that  one  meets  with  a  book  which,  to 
the  extent  of  the  one  before  us,  does  not  contain  a  paragraph, _  from 
its  first  page  to  its  last,  which  could  be  cut  out  without  doing  injury 
to  the  symmetry  of  the  work.  Moreover,  the  interest  excited  in  the 
opening  chapters  is  never  allowed  to  flag  ;  the  threads  out  of  which 
the  story  is  woven  are  few,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  never 
fatigued  or  bewildered  in  the  the  attempt  lo  gather  together  the  various 
clues  which  unite  the  characters  who  are  playing  their  parts  before 
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This  work  is  admirably  conceived  and  well  executed. "—Edinburgh 
Courant. 

*'This  novel  is  carefully  and  gracefully  written,  the  production 
evidently  of  an  observant  and  cultivated  mind."—  Scotsman. 

"With  plenty  of  excitement,  it  enlists  favour  for  no  weakness. 
Without  for  one  moment  breathing  tainted  air,  the  pulse  beats  fast 
in  reading  it."—  Weekly  Register. 

* '  It  is  far  above  the  average  of  contemporary  novel  literature.  Its 
great  strength  is  the  high  dramatic  force  of  the  plot,  and  the  rapidity 
and  vigour  of  its  action.  We  do  not  remember  a  tale  which  has 
grasped  a  wider  field,  and  yet  so  completely  realised  all  the  details  of 
the  story." — Liverpool  Albicii. 

"This  is  a  novel  that  presents  something  of  what  is  best  at  once 
in  the  old  and  the  new  school  of  English  fiction.  The  language  is 
pure  and  graceful,  and  the  tone  in  wiiich  the  story  is  told  is  calm  and 
equable,  while  the  guilt  and  honour  of  the  tale  are  not  seen  through  a 
softening  veil  of  sentimentalism,  but  observe  a  strictly  ethical  pur- 
pose."— Chester  Courant. 
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CHAPTER  L 


It  will  be  requisite  to  travel  back  a  little  way 
in  our  narrative  in  order  to  show  our  readers 
the  train  of  circumstances  that  led  to  the  en- 
gagement existing  between  the  lady  Bianca 
and  her  father's  secretary,  as  well  as  to 
account  for  the  change  of  fortune  that  befel 
him. 

During  the  lifetime  of  the  elder  Gavotti, 
the  Marchese  di  Carignano  became  greatly 
embarrassed  in  his  affairs  ;  a  long  period  of 
thoughtless  extravagance  at  length  began  to 
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be  felt,  and  the  Marchese,  a  proud  and  osten- 
tatious nobleman,  endeavoured  by  mortgages 
and  loans  to  keep  up  his  ruinous  style  of  living, 
till  at  length  he  was  all  but  beggared.  He 
could  no  longer  find  any  one  to  advance  the 
sums  he  required,  till  chance  betrayed  to  him 
a  love  affair  between  his  daughter  Bianca 
and  Ludovico  Gavotti. 

At  one  period  of  his  life,  the  Marchese 
Carignano  would  have  been  fearfully  enraged 
at  the  presumption  of  the  son  of  a  commoner, 
let  him  have  been  ever  so  wealthy,  daring  to 
make  love  to  his  daughter  ;  but  the  Marchese 
in  his  desperate  position,  instead  of  sending 
his  daughter  to  a  convent  out  of  the  way,  left 
her  to  listen  to  the  vows  of  her  lover,  and  very 
coolly  had  an  interview  with  the  elder 
Gavotti. 

The  merchant  was  as  ambitious  as  he  was 
wealthy,  and  greedily  caught  at  the  proposal 
of  the  Marchese  to  unite  the  families  by  a 
marriage  between  his  only  daughter  Bianca 
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and  Ludovico.  These  preliminaries  being 
agreed  to,  the  merchant  advanced  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  on  theMarchese's  simple 
bond,  who  signed  an  agreement  consent- 
ing to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with 
Ludovico.  It  was  further  agreed  between 
the  contracting  parties,  that  on  the  day 
the  marriage  was  solemnised,  the  Signor 
Gavotti  was  to  cancel  the  debt,  and  to  make 
over  the  bulk  of  his  fortune,  after  a  fair  por- 
tion to  each  of  his  daughters,  to  his  son.  The 
elder  Gavotti,  before  the  time  appointed  for 
the  marriage,  died  suddenly,  leaving  his  son 
a  large  fortune. 

Ludovico,  now  his  own  master,  was  in  no 
hurry  to  marry.  He  led  a  dissolute  life, 
entered  into  all  the  vices  of  the  high-born 
youth  of  Genoa,  gambled  extensively,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  all  kinds  of  excesses.  It 
was  at  this  period  also  he  carried  off  the  sister 
of  Vachero,  who  fortunately  escaped  from  his 
country  house. 
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The  Lady  Bianca  Carignano  remained 
ignorant  of  this  transaction  of  her  faithless 
lover,  and  though  incensed  at  the  indifference 
he  exhibited  in  urging  her  father  to  fulfil  his 
part  of  the  contract,  yet  so  infatuated  was  she 
— then  scarcely  sixteen  years  of  age — by  the 
handsome  person  and  insinuating  manners  of 
her  lover,  that  she  remained  totally  blind  to 
his  faults,  let  alone  his  vices. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mercantile  affairs  of 
Ludovico  Gavotti — for  he  still  followed  up 
the  traffic  by  which  his  father  had  amassed 
so  much  wealth — not  having  a  steady  and 
honest  head  to  superintend  them,  began  to 
get  into  an  embarrassed  state.  Several  ven- 
tures failed,  two  or  three  of  his  vessels 
perished  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  finally  his 
head  clerk,  who  in  fact  carried  on  the  whole 
business,  absconded  with  an  immense  sum  of 
money, 

Ludovico,  immersed  in  dissipation  and 
quite  heedless,  for  he  imagined  his  wealth 
inexhaustible,  abandoned   his  mercantile  pur- 
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suits,  wound  up  his  affairs,  and  found  to 
his  dismay,  that  in  the  short  space  of  two 
years,  more  than  half  his  fortune  was  gone. 
At  this  juncture  the  Marchese  de  Carignano 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  fortress  of 
Savona,  and  a  relative  of  his  dyin^  had 
bequeathed  him  a  considerable  legacy.  The 
Marchese  was  no  longer  anxious  to  see  his 
daughter  the  wife  of  Ludovico,  for  he  knew 
of  his  losses,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove  to 
his  daughter  (but  in  vain)  that  the  mercbant^s 
dissipated  son  was  no  match  for  her — espe- 
cially now  that  his  party  had  the  ascendency 
in  the  Senate. 

Before  the  year  had  expired,  Ludovico  had 
gambled  away  the  remainder  of  his  fortune. 
Two  of  his  sisters  were,  fortunately,  well 
married.  Laurina  alone  remained  unmarried 
— and  lived  with  an  old  maiden  aunt,  who 
promised  to  leave  her  all  she  possessed  at  her 
death  :  not  a  very  large  inheritance,  it  must 
be  admitted. 
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Lndovico  was  at  length  roused  to  a  sense 
of  his  position,  and  the  beggary  he  had 
brought  upon  himself.  Finding  he  was  de- 
serted by  those  who  formerly  courted  his 
society,  he  began  seriously  to  ponder  over 
the  follj  of  his  past  career.  He  still  possessed 
the  Marchese  de  Carignano's  bond  for  a  very 
large  sum  ;  and  hearing  that  the  Marchese 
had  succeeded  in  getting  appointed  Governor 
of  Corsica,  he  set  to  work  to  regain  his  place 
in  the  Lady  Bianca's  heart,  as  well  as  to  in- 
duce the  Marchese  to  appoint  him  his  private 
secretary,  which  could  not  well  be  refused,  as 
the  Marchese  had  not  the  means  of  liquidating 
his  debt.  Through  Bianca's  solicitations, 
Ludovico  was  promised  the  first  lucrative 
post  that  fell  into  her  father's  gift. 

Gavotti's  character  was  now  pretty  well 
known  to  Bianca  ;  still,  her  love  for  him  had 
taken  such  deep  root,  that  she  overlooked  his 
past  errors,  on  his  promising  to  turn  over  a 
new  leaf. 
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Bianca  was  not  unloved  by  Ludovico,  and 
for  her  sake  he  undertook  the  irksome  task  of 
secretary,  with  the  promise  of  something  less 
distasteful  to  him  and  more  lucrative  in  the 
background. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  Mar- 
chese  and  his  daughter  and  Signer  Gavotti 
were  introduced  to  our  readers  in  the  last 
chapter. 

We  will  now  accompany  the  secretary 
aboard  the  xebecque  that  was  to  convey  him 
and  the  governor's  despatches  to  Genoa.  In 
the  small  cabin  of  this  craft,  which  got  under 
weigh  the  following  morning  with  a  fair  wind, 
Ludovico  Gavotti  found  his  valet,  Andrea, 
stowing  away  various  packages  of  eatables, 
which  he  had  very  carefully  provided  for  his 
master  and  himself ;  for  though  the  wind  was 
fair,  the  valet  prudently  considered  it  might 
change,  and  having  proved  by  experience 
that  seven  days  was  sometimes  spent  per- 
forming the  hundred  miles  between   Bastia 
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and  Genoa,  he  was  resolved  not  to  be  canght 
a  second  time  on  short  allowance. 

This  Andrea  was  about  the  same  age  as  his 
master,  with  whom  he  had  lived  during  his 
prosperity,  and  from  affection  he  still  deter- 
mined to  follow  his  fortunes.  Andrea  was 
dissipated  and  careless  in  his  own  way,  and 
amongst  his  own  class.  Ludovico  was  very 
willing  to  retain  the  valet's  services,  but 
promised  him  no  salary.  He  Iiad,  however, 
the  best  of  living  in  the  Governor's  palace^ 
Andrea  well  knew  that  his  master,  with  all 
his  vices,  was  liberal  in  the  disposal  of  his 
money  when  he  had  any  to  spare. 

"  Tell  me,  Andrea,''  said  Ludovico,  as  he 
eyed  the  different  eatables  disappearing  in  the 
lockers.  "  where  did  you  contrive  to  collect 
all  those  things  ?" 

"  Cospetto !  signor,  from  his  Excellenza's 
cook.  I  have  been  two  days  about  it ;  part 
he  allowed  me  as  your  right,  as  you  were 
travelling  on  his  Excellenza's  business,  and  I 
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took  the  rest  on  my  own  account,  unknown 
to  him.  You  may  depend  on  it,  signor,  this 
wind  will  change." 

"  Why  the  deuce  should  it  change?"  said 
his  master,  stopping  the  passage  of  a  boar 
pie  into  a  locker,  and  a  flask  of  wine.  "  Just 
give  me  a  plate,  and  knife  and  fork.  I  made 
rather  a  hasty  breakfast.  Our  Padrone  says 
we  shall  be  in  Genoa  to-morrow  morning? 
that  the  wind  is  quite  settled,  and  always, 
when  in  this  point,  blows  three  days  at 
least." 

"  So  the  rascal  swore  when  we  left  Genoa 
with  a  fine  breeze  of  tramontane.  'Nine 
lives  like  a  cat,'  says  he,  '  no  end  of  it  once  it 
begins.'  Corjpo  di  Bacco !  Signor,  you  may 
remember  how  it  was  howling  from  a  different 
point  the  next  morning.  We  were  half  starved 
before  we  reached  Bastia.  When  I  found 
it  was  the  same  rascally  skipper  we  were  to 
sail  with,  I  resolved  not  to  be  caught  again." 

"  At  all   events,  Andrea,  you  err  on  the 
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right  side.  Upon  my  life  they  make  capital 
boar  pies  in  Corsica/'  said  Ludovico,  as  the 
knife  divided  the  tempting  looking  pastry 
before  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  valet,  with  a  sigh,  "  the 
only  good  things  they  possess  in  that  infernal 
island  are  the  wild  boars.  I  sigh,  sir,  to 
think  we  have  to  go  back  again.'' 

"Why,  what  the  devil  have  you  to  say 
against  the  island  or  its  inhabitants ;  you  have 
nearly  everything  you  want,  in  Bastia  as  well 
as  in  Genoa." 

"  I  grant  you,  signor,  that  as  far  as  Bastia 
is  concerned,  it's  well  enough :  wait  till  you 
go  into  the  country.  Cospefto !  what  a 
journey  I  had  to  Ajaccio  the  time  I  was  sent 
with  letters  and  despatches  to  that  devil  of  a 
son  of  the  Marchese  de  Carignano.  Excuse 
me,  signor,  for  speaking  so  disrespectfully  of 
your  brother-in-law  that  is  to  be  ;  but  as  long 
as  I  remained  with  him  I  did  not  consider 
my  life  worth  a  carlini.  Cospetto  !  Signor, 
if  you  only  knew  the  risk  I  ran  during  that 
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horrible  journey.  Mj  guide,  too,  was  an  in- 
fernal rascal,  and  a  traitor  to  boot.  Every 
bush  we  passed,  out  started  a  native  with 
cocked  gun  in  his  hand,  looking  as  wild  and 
savage  as  an  African.  By  all  the  saints  !  it 
was  enough  to  make  a  man's  eyes  blink,  and 
his  heart  beat  double,  to  see  a  musket  levelled 
at  his  head  every  half-mile  he  travelled,  and 
only  escaping  by  cursing  your  countrymen, 
signor,  through  thick  and  thin,  and  praying 
the  Genoese  might  have  a  thousand  years  in 
purgatory,  at  least.'* 

''Well,  that  did  not  trouble  you  much, 
Andrea,  being  a  Neapolitan.  But  how  came 
you  to  stay  so  long  with  the  Count  Francisco?" 

"For  the  best  of  all  reasons,  signor — I 
could  not  get  away.  When  I  got  to  Ajaccio, 
I  found  that  the  Count  had  gone  with  a  party 
of  soldiers  into  the  '  Pieve'  of  Mala,  where  a 
rebel  force  had  collected.  I  wished  the  ras- 
cals and  the  whole  at — I  won't  say  where. 
My  instructions,  you  know,  were  to  deliver 
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the  despatches  at  once,  into  the  Count's  own 
hands;  so  off  I  started  again,  with  a  fresh 
horse,  for  this  cursed  '  Pleve,'  which  was  up 
in  the  mountains,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Florenza. 

"  Mj  new  guide  I  soon  found  was  a  red  hot 
rebel,  and  who,  I  believed,  intended  either  to 
shoot  me  or  hand  me  over  to  the  rebels,  and 
would  have  done  so,  but  for  an  accident.  He 
told  me  during  the  first  fewhours  of  ourjournpy 
— witli  intention,  I  suppose,  of  enlivening  the 
way — that  once,  when  he  was  out  shooting  in 
the  woods,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  get 
sight  of  two  Genoese  standing  so  nicely  in 
line,  that,  resting  his  gun  on  the  stump  of  a 
tree,  he  brought  them  both  down  with  one 
bullet.  He  positively  shook  with  delight  as 
he  told  me  this.  I  could  willingly  have  shot 
the  rascal,  but  as  usual  every  hundred  yards 
a  fierce  looking  native,  in  grey  cloth  dress, 
black  gaiters,  gun  in  hand,  and  a  huge  knife 
in  his  belt,  would  pop  out  from  a  bush. 
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"Well,  signer,  towards  evening  we  came 
to  a  village,  whicli  as  usual  was  on  the  top 
of  a  hill ;  on  entering  it  I  perceived  a  great 
crowd  of  the  natives  surrounding  a  lot  of 
women,  who  were  howling  and  screaming 
fearfully.  My  guide  told  me  they  were  cele- 
brating a  funeral,  and  just  as  we  arrived,  to 
my  horror  and  no  little  astonishment,  I  be- 
held all  the  women  surround  the  widow,  and 
begin  treating  her  in  the  most  barbarous 
manner,  till  she  was  actually  covered  with 
blood  and  bruises.  I  was  on  the  point  of 
interfering,  but  my  guide  laughed,  and  coolly 
pulled  me  back,  saying :  ~ 

''  ^Patienza^  amico  !  let  them  alone — it's  the 
custom.  The  woman's  husband  was  killed, 
and  all  the  married  women,  in  such  cases, 
behave  as  you  see  them  now.' 

By  this  time  they  had  nearly  killed  the  ill- 
starred  widow,  and  having  satisfied  their  pas- 
sion and  their  grief,  led  her  to  her  home. 

"  That  night  we  went  to  sleep  at  a  tolerably 
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decent  cottage,  for  there  are  no  locandas  In 
any  part  of  the  country.  To  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  beheld  in  the  best  room  of  the  cabin, 
a  huge  hulk  of  a  fellow  lying  on  the  broad  of , 
his  back,  on  a  bed  in  one  corner,  positively 
nursing  a  brat  scarce  ten  days  old,  which 
kept  up  a  screaming  concert,  whilst  a  strong, 
bulky  woman  was  cooking  supper.  The  man 
took  no  notice  of  me,  but  went  on  nursing 
as  scientifically  as  if  his  life  depended  on  his 
exertions.  On  the  floor  by  the  bed  was  the 
short  gun,  with  powder  and  ball  quite  handy, 
and  the  stiletto  hung  on  a  nail  over  his  head. 
"  During  the  evening  several  persons  came 
and  went ;  some  remained  and  chatted  with 
the  huge  nurse  on  the  bed  until  it  was  time  to 
take  the  brat  to  its  mother  for  its  supper. 
Then  the  fellow  got  up  and  sat  down  to 
eat  with  us,  all  the  time  eyeing  me  sus- 
piciously. He  asked  me  if  I  was  a  Genoese. 
I  told  him  I  was  a  Neapolitan.  He  shrugged 
his    shoulders,    called    the    Genoese    cursed 
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beasts,  and  tie  Neapolitans  mere  lazzaroni, 
and  good  for  nothing/' 

"  I  thanked  him  for  his  compliment,  but  he 
was  in  so  great  a  hurry  to  eat  his  supper,  that 
he  took  no  heed  of  me.  In  a  short  time  the 
woman  brought  the  babe  back,  and  he  betook 
it  and  himself  to  the  bed  and  commenced 
fondling  it  as  well  as  the  most  experienced 
nurse  I  ever  stumbled  upon. 

«« My  guide  went  out  to  smoke  his  pipe 
beside  a  huge  fire  the  villagers  had  made  out 
in  the  open  air,  a  custom  of  which  the  natives 
seem  amazingly  fond.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  men,  all  armed,  sitting  round  the 
fire,  conversing  vehemently,  and  one  or  two 
sitting  next  the  guide  pointed  to  the  cottage, 
out  of  the  window  of  which  I  was  looking. 

"  I  felt  rather  nervous,  and  wished  I  was 
back  in  Bastia,  cursing  my  folly  in  having 
offered  myself  for  a  courier  to  the  Governor. 
The  woman  showed  me  a  bed  in  a  small 
room,  and  without  undressing,  as  we  were  to 
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start  at  daylight  the  next  morning,  I  threw 
myself  on  it,  and  against  my  wish,  soon  fell 
asleep.  I  was  awoke  in  the  morning  with  a 
vengeance ;  loud  shouts,  screams,  and  the 
rapid  discharge  of  muskets  made  me  spring 
from  my  bed  in  a  desperate  fright.  Several 
bullets  rattled  against  the  casement  of  my 
window,  smashing  the  glass  and  frame  to 
atoms.  I  rushed  from  the  room  thinking  my 
last  hour  was  come,  and  was  making  my  way 
through  the  outer  room  to  get  out  by  the  rear 
of  the  house,  when  I  came  in  contact  with 
the  stout  woman  of  the  house.  The  shock 
sent  us  both  sprawling  on  the  middle  of  the 
floor ;  the  woman  screamed  '  Murder,'  and 
seized  me  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  trying  with 
all  her  might  to  scalp  me,  I  do  believe.  I 
strove  to  tell  her  1  was  her  lodger.  She 
roared  louder  than  ever  calling  me  a  mala^ 
detta  Genoese,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  tumult. 
"  Bang  went  the  guns  again,  and  a  man 
popping  in  his  head — it  was  my  friend  the 
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nurse — ^from  an  inner  room  called  to  the  wo- 
man to  let  me  go,  and  he  would  blow  my 
brains  out  in  a  moment.  Corpo  di  Bacco^ 
signor ;  I  clasped  the  infernal  hag  in  my 
arms  as  if  she  had  been  an  angel.  Just  then 
the  door  was  burst  open,  and  in  rushed  eight 
or  ten  Genoese  soldiers.  Bang !  went  the  gun 
of  the  nurse.  I  ducked  my  head  under  the 
petticoats  of  the  enemy,  who,  however,  dis- 
lodged me  by  a  violent  kick,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment T  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  soldiers,  who 
called  loudly  for  a  cord  to  hang  me  up  at  my 
own  door  for  murdering  one  of  their  troops, 
for  the  nurse's  gun  had  settled  one  of  the 
soldiers.  Though  nearly  choked  and  blinded, 
I  swore  that  I  was  a  Genoese,  and  had 
despatches  from  the  Governor  for  the  Count 
Francisco,  for  I  guessed  these  were  his  men.  I 
had  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  I  was  no 
Corsican,  and  I  was  immediately  conducted 
to  the  presence  of  their  leader.  The  Count 
laughed  heartily  when  T  told  him  who  I  was. 
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and  asked  for  the  letters.  Diavolo  I  When 
I  searched  for  them,  I  discovered  that  they 
had  been  stolen  while  I  slept.  I  swore  my 
guide  must  have  taken  them,  and  the  Count 
ordered  the  six  prisoners  taken  to  be  brought 
before  him. 

"  '  Is  your  guide  there  7  he  asked. 

"  Cospetto !  there  he  was,  sure  enough.  He 
was  searched,  and  the  papers  found  upon 
him. 

"  '  Hang  the  whole  six  on  yonder  trees,^ 
said  the  Count,  'while  I  am  eating  my  break- 
fast.' 

"  I  can  scarcely  say  why,  but  I  was  glad 
the  big  nurse  was  not  one  of  the  condemned, 
or  the  Rve  shot,  who  were  lying  lifeless  on  the 
greensward.  The  women,  children,  and  the 
rest  of  the  rebels  had  fled  into  the  adjoining 
mountains,  and  there  the  Count  determined 
to  follow  them.  After  three  days'  useless  en- 
deavour to  hunt  them  out  of  their  retreat, 
during  which  we  lost  five  men,  without  get- 
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ting  a  shot  at  the  rascals,  he  at  last  gave  up 
the  attempt,  for  which  I  devoutly  returned 
thanks  to  St.  Nicholas,  as  I  fully  expected  to 
be  shot  every  instant. 

*'  One  morning  I  had  a  fever  for  two 
mortal  hours.  I  was  quietly  eating  my 
breakfast  behind  a  rock,  and  was  lifting  a 
flask  of  wine  to  my  lips,  when  it  was  shat- 
tered to  atoms  in  my  hands  by  a  bullet  from 
the  gun  of  a  concealed  rebel.  I  couldn't 
finish  my  breakfast  ;  you  have  no  idea  what 
an  unpleasant  kind  of  sauce  a  leaden  bullet 
makes  to  a  boar's  pastry.' 

"  To  end  my  tale,  I  never  got  a  night's  rest 
till  I  reached  Bastia ;  and  when  I  passed  the 
gates  I  devoutly  wished  and  hoped  I  had  seen 
the  last  of  those  infernal  islanders." 

A  sudden  heel  of  the  vessel  nearly  cap- 
sized the  goblet  of  wine  Master  Andrea  had 
just  filled  for  himself. 

"  By  St.  Nicholas !  Til  bet  a  ducat  there's 
a  change  of  vvind." 
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Ludovico  laughed,  and  going  upon  deck, 
found  that  his  valet  was  right :  the  wind  had 
shifted,'  as  it  usually  does  at  sunset  when  the 
weather  is  from  the  south  west.  On  the 
evening  of  the  third  day,  however,  Gavotti 
and  his  valet  were  landed  at  the  Porte  del 
Mare,  and  took  up  their  residence  at  a  second- 
rate  hotel  in  Genoa. 
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CHAPTEE  II, 


We  left  the  Baron  de  Newhoflf  on  his  way 
to  the  mansion  of  Count  Dominico  de 
Eivalora,  little  thinking  how  cleverly  his 
travelling  companion  had  outwitted  him. 
He  soon  reached  the  Count's  mansion.  Like 
all  the  dwellings  of  the  Genoese  nobility, 
that  of  the  Count  was  built  on  an  eminence, 
and  approached  from  the  sea  by  a  succession 
of  terraces,  ornamented  with  marble  statues 
and  handsome  vases. 

The    Baron,    on    giving    his   name,   was 
ushered  into  a  very    handsome  saloon,  from 
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the  windows  of  which  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  the  coast  east  and  west,  might  be  seen. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Count  de  Eivalora 
•ntered. 

The  Corsican  noble  was  a  man  of  pleasing 
exterior,  and  apparently  about  the  same  age 
as  his  visitor,  Though  personally  unacquain- 
ted with  de  Newhoff,  he  had  often  heard  his 
name  honorably  mentioned.  He  was  aware, 
too,  of  the  object  of  his  visit  to  him,  having 
a  few  days  before  received  letters  from 
Corsica. 

The  Count  de  Rival ora,  though  for  many 
years  siding  with  the  Genoese  Eepublic,  and 
even  holding  high  office,  was  secretly 
attached  to  the  cause  of  the  islanders.  But, 
possessing  valuable  estates  in  the  Ligurian 
territory,  he  long  remained  undecided  how  to 
act,  though  assured  that  if  he  could  dispose  of 
that  portion  of  his  property,  the  money  rea- 
lised would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  his 
countrymen.       Some   time    before    the    war 
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broke  out  lie  had  endeavoured  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  arrangement  between  his  country- 
men and  the  Genoese,  but  was  rudely  repulsed 
by  the  Senate  of  Genoa.  From  that  moment 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  join  his  countrymen^ 
even  if  he  sacrificed  his  Ligurian  property. 

At  the  period  of  the  Baron's  visit,  he 
was  secretly  planning  how  to  dispose  of  his 
estates  without  attracting  the  jealous  obser- 
vation of  the  government,  who  at  that 
moment  kept  a  strict  watch  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  Corsican  nobles  residing  and 
possessing  landed  property  in  their  territories. 

The  Count  received  the  Baron  with 
great  cordiality,  and  a  few  moments  only 
were  required  to  cause  all  reserve  and  for- 
mality to  cease  between  them.  After  perusing 
several  letters  brought  by  the  Baron,  as  well 
as  an  important  document  signed  by  the  most 
influential  seigneurs  and  chiefs  in  Corsica,  the 
Count  said : 

"  This   document  and  the  letters  are  all 
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very  satisfactory,  and  I  am  ready  and  willing 
to  sign  the  document.  I  have  been  appoin- 
ted Corsican  Plenipotentiary  in  Tuscany,  and 
intend  proceeding  there  shortly ;  and  will  do 
my  utmost  to  forward  the  Corsican  interests 
with  that  government.  In  this  document  I 
see  that  the  Corsican  chiefs  consent  to  ac- 
knowledge you  as  their  king,  provided  you, 
on  your  part,  fulfil  the  conditions  here  set 
down ;  and  you  say  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  your  being  able  to  do  so.  I  will 
sign  at  once.''  The  Count  de  Eivalora  took 
up  a  pen  and  added  his  name  to  the  document. 
"  Now,  my  dear  Baron,"  continued  the 
Count,  as  he  put  down  the  pen,  "  no  one 
is  better  able  to  judge  than  yourself,  how 
essential,  how  absolutely  requisite  to  our 
cause,  is  the  possession  of  funds  to  carry  on 
the  war.  We  are  wofully  deficient  in  arms 
and  ammunition;  they  must  be  purchased.  I 
have  large  possessions  in  the  Genoese  terri- 
tory, which  I  would   gladly  sell  to  aid  our 
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cause,  but  if  I  attempted  to  dispose  of  any  of 
my  estates,  the  governinentj  already  sus- 
picious of  us  Corsicans,  would  be  roused.  If 
I  leave,  and  join  my  countrymen,  they  will 
confiscate  my  entire  property.  Now  if  we  could 
manage — " 

"  Pardon  me !"  hastily  interrupted  the 
Baron,  with  much  vivacity  of  manner.  "  I 
think  I  can  suggest  a  plan !  I  knew  exactly 
how  you  were  situated  in  that  respect,  and 
have  passed  many  an  hour  in  thinking  how 
you  might  save  some  of  your  property  at  all 
events." 

"  Let  me  hear  your  plan,  Baron,"  said  the 
Corsican,  looking  surprised. 

'*It  is  this:  gambling,  I  understand,  is 
carried  on  to  a  ruinous  extent  by  the  Genoese 
nobility — is  it  not  ?" 

"Fortunes  are  nightly  lost  and  won  by 
some  of  the  most  dissipated,"  reflecte  d  the 
Count,  thoughtfully. 

*' Pardon    me    the    question,"     said     the 
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Baron,  fixing  his  dark  eyes  upon  the  Cor- 
sican:  "did  you  ever  play,  or  stake  large 
«ams?'' 

The  Count's  face  flushed  for  a  moment, 
but  with  a  smile,  he  replied, 

*^  Sorry  am  I  to  say  that  some  years  back 
I  yielded  to  the  baneful  fashion  of  the  time, 
and  played  high  ;  fortunately  1  checked  the 
vice  in  time.     But  why  the  question  ?" 

"  Is  play  as  much  the  passion  now  in 
Genoa,  as  when  you  staked  your  posses- 
sions r 

"  I  think  it  is  even  worse ;  nothing  else  is 
thought  of  by  a  certain  set;  and  principally 
amongst  the  highest  nobles.  The  present 
G  overnor  of  Corsica  lost  his  entire  estates  by 
gambling  and  a  reckless  extravagance  in 
living." 

"  So  much  the  better !  so  much  the  better!" 
exclaimed  deNewhoff,  rubbing  his  hands.  ''I 
think  my  plan  will  have  every  chance  of 
siicceedinsf." 
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"  You  have  raised  my  curiosity,  Baron/' 
said  the  Corsican,  ''  and  truly,  if  you  can  by 
any  means,  free  from  actual — ** 

**0h!  make  your  mind  easy,  my  dear 
Count,'^  interrupted  the  Baron,  smiling,  "it 
is  my  intention  to  use  a  very  innocent  device. 
Neither  our  honour  nor  our  reputation  shall 
suffer  even  A^ith  our  enemies.  Let  me  see — 
I  intend  to  proceed  thus,  as  I  am  totally 
unknown  in  Genoa,  except  perhaps,  by  re- 
port. I  intend,  as  soon  as  I  arrive  there, 
hiring  a  handsome  palazzo.  I  have,  to  suit 
my  own  purpose,  letters  of  introduction  to 
several  of  the  Genoese  nobility.  I  have 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  my  projects. 
]\ly  mansion  will  soon  be  filled  with  guests ; 
play  will  of  course  be  carried  on.  You  will 
get  introduced  to  me,  join  my  parties,  and  be 
induced  to  play.  I  will  be  your  antagonist, 
you  can  publicly  admit  having  lost  large 
sums,  and  in  consequence,  must  mortgage 
some  part  of  your  estates.     There  are  plenty 
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of  Jews  in  Genoa  wlio  will  advance  you  any 
sum  on  your  title  deeds.  You  can  thus  raise 
at  least  half  the  value  of  your  property  ;  and 
when  afterwards  it  becomes  known  to  the 
government  that  you  have  joined  the  Cor- 
sicans,  it  will  be  too  late  to  confiscate  your 
possessions,  for  if  they  do  so  they  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  off  the  mortgages;  con- 
sequently your  conscience  will  remain  clear 
as  to  defrauding  the  Jews  of  their  gold. 
What  say  you,  Count  ?*' 

The  Corsican  was  thoughtful  for  a  moment 
or  two,  and  then  with  a  smile,  said, 

''  You  have  a  ready  invention.  Baron,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  your  scheme  should  not 
succeed.  Funds  we  must  have.  It  may 
create  some  surprise,  my  resuming  play 
again,  but  that  will  pass.  The  Corsican 
chiefs  say  that  without  immediate  funds  the 
war  will  languish.  Once  extinguish  this 
spark  of  freedom,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
strike  another.     We  must,  therefore,    not  be 
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too  squeamish  In  our  dealings  with  tie 
enemy.  But,  Baron,  may  I  ask  you,  before 
this  plan  entered  your  head,  what  was  your 
inducement  to  visit  Genoa  ?'* 

"  To  meet,  by  appointment,  my  nephew, 
the  young  Count  de  Briesbach.'' 

"  The  Count  de  Briesbach  your  nephew  !'' 
exclaimed  the  Corsican,  "  this  is  somewhat 
singular." 

"  Then  you  are  acquainted  with  my 
nephew?"  remarked  de  Newhoff. 

*'  Not  personally ;  but  I  have  the  intention 
of  proceeding  to  Genoa  in  a  day  or  two,  to 
return  him  thanks  for  his  courage  and  gal- 
lantry in  rescuing  the  daughter  of  an  old 
friend  from  a  very  perilous  and  awkward 
situation.  I  see,  Baron,  you  are  looking  for 
an  explanation,  which,  however,  must  be  a 
brief  one,  as  I  know  but  few  of  the  particu- 
lars. The  Countess  di  Sera  was  returning 
to  Genoa  with  a  young  lady,  entrusted,  by  her 
father,  to  my  care.     I  had  her  placed  with  the 
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Countess  di  Sera's  two  daughters  in  a  con- 
vent near  Turin,  to  finish  her  education.  The 
young  lady  is  one  of,  if  not  the  wealthiest 
heiress  in  Corsica.  Unhappily,  her  father, 
the  Count  de  Matra,  is  at  present  firmly 
attached  to  the  Genoese  government,  but 
witholds  his  vast  interest  against  his  country- 
men, remains  neutral. 

'^  How  your  nephew  came  to  be  in  company 
with  the  Countess  di  Sera,  I  cannot  say.  In 
crossing  the  Bochetta  they  weie  attacked  by 
those  pests  of  marauders,  who,  to  the  shame 
of  the  Genoese  government,  are  permitted  to 
infest  those  mountains,  almost  with  impunity. 
The  brigands  carried  off  the  Lady  Vannina 
de  Matra,  most  probably  thinking  she  was 
the  daughter  of  the  countess.  The  Count  de 
Briesbach  gallantly  attempted  her  rescue, 
single-handed,  and  shared  her  captivity. 
Finding  out  who  their  prisoners  were,  they 
demanded  a  most  exorbitant  ransom. 

To  attempt  her  rescue  by  force  would  have 
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led  to  terrible  consequences.  The  father  of  the 
young  lady  wrote  to  me  to  pay  the  ransom  at 
once,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so 
when  a  courier  from  the  Countess  di  Sera 
brought  me  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  the 
Lady  Vannina,  escorted  by  your  nephew,  had 
escaped  from  the  brigands  and  reached  Genoa 
in  safety.  The  Count  de  Briesbach,  the 
countess  writes,  is  one  of  the  finest  young 
men  with  whom  she  was  ever  acquainted,  and 
speaks  in  raptures  of  his  conduct  during  the 
attack  of  the  brigands." 

"  He  is  as  noble  and  high-spirited  a  youth 
as  the  continent  of  Europe  can  produce," 
said  the  Baron,  enthusiastically ;  "  and  it 
strikes  me — pardon  me,"  continued  de  New- 
hoff,  looking  eagerly  into  the  Count's  face, 
"is  this  Lady  Vannina  handsome  and 
amiable  ?" 

"As  to  beauty,"  said  the  Count,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  can  assure  you  few,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  can  vie  with  her;    and  were  I   to 
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judge   from   letters   the    Countess   has    read 
to  me,  she  is  both  amiable  and  fascinating." 

*'  Bravo !  This  is  better  and  better  for  the 
success  of  our  enterprise.  De  Briesbach  is 
the  very  man  to  fall  desperately  in  love  with 
a  fair  young  being  like  this  Corsican  heiress; 
and  by  Jupiter !  she  must  have  a  heart  of 
adamant  if  the  splendid  figure  and  noble 
qualities  of  my  nephew  do  not  make  an  im- 
pression on  it.  My  intention  is  to  induce  my 
nephew  to  take  a  command  in  the  patriot 
troops  of  Corsica.  Gaffori  has  promised  me 
that  he  will  place  him  in  a  conspicuous  post. 
Otho  has  served  under  the  Sardinian  king  with 
distinguished  success,  been  complimented  by 
his  majesty  himself,  and  presented  with  a 
company,   in   a   distinguished    regiment,    by 

General .     He  is  just  the  spirit  to  lead 

the  Corsicans  on  to  victory.  He  will  fight  in 
their  cause  with  enthusiasm,  and  if,  as  I 
strongly  suspect,  he  has  become  attached  to 
the  young  lady — and  nothing  more  natural, 
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taking  the  romantic  circumstances  of  tlieir 
meeting  into  consideration — the  double  im- 
pulse will  add  vigour  to  his  arms,  and  make 
him  to  enter  into  our  cause  heart  and  soul. 

"  I  will  say  no  more  at  present,"  continued 
the  Baron,  "  for  in  my  eagerness  on  one  point 
I  am  forgetting  the  day  advances,  and  that  I 
must  reach  Genoa  to-night.  At  the  same 
time  I  must  request  the  loan  of  a  steed — and 
one  of  your  grooms— to  carry  me  and  my 
mails  to  Genoa.  I  could  procure  neither 
mules  nor  horses  in  Chiavari." 

"You  shall  have  the  choice  of  my  stud/' 
said  the  Count,  "  and  to-morrow  or  the  next 
day,  at  furthest,  I  will  follow  you  to  Genoa." 

A  domestic  was  immediately  despatched  to 
the  venta  m  Chiavari  for  the  Baron's  mails, 
and  to  inquire  if  his  fellow  travellers  had  set 
out.  To  the  surprise  and  vexation  of  de 
NewhofP,  he  learned  they  had  sailed  in  a 
felucca  for  Genoa.  Trusting  to  regain  some 
clue  to  their  whereabouts  and  their  proceed- 
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ings  on  reacliing  that  city,  the  Baron  took  a 
cordiall  farewel  of  the  Count,  and  attended  by 
two  grooms  and  a  led  horse  carrying  his  mails 
set  out  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  meeting  with  no 
obstacles  on  the  way,  reached  Genoa  late 
that  night,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  best 
hotel—''  The  Golden  Ecu." 

The  Baron  slept  long  and  soundly,  and 
just  as  he  was  preparing  to  descend  to  break- 
fast the  Count  de  Briesbach  entered  the  room. 
De  Newhoff  embraced  his  nephew  with  all 
the  warmth  and  affection  of  a  father,  while 
the  Count  looking  upon  him  with  all  the  same 
reverence  and  love  as  he  would  bestow  upon 
a  parent,  returned  his  cordial  embrace  with 
interest. 

De  Briesbach  who  was  residing  in  the  same 
hotel,  had  been  hourly  ou  the  look  out  for  his 
uncle  since  his  escape  from  the  brigands. 

"  Well,  Otho,  my  boy,"  said  the  Baron, 
as  they  commenced  their  breakfast,  "  here  we 
are,  once  more  together,  and  not  likely  to  be 
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again  separated.  1  have  a  thousand  questions 
to  ask  you,  and  much  of  importance  on  my 
own  part  to  explain.  I  will,  however,  defer 
all  explanations  till  after  we  get  through  the 
business  of  the  day,  and  are  enjoying  ourselves 
in  the  evening  over  a  flask  or  two  of  pure 
wine. 

"  As  soon  as  we  have  finished  breakfast  we 
must  go  into  the  city,  I  have  a  grand  pro- 
ject in  view.  First,  however,  ring  for  the 
landlord,  for  I  want  to  know  if  we  can  hire  a 
palazzo  ready  furnished  for  two  or  three 
months.'' 

Otho  looked  at  his  uncle  with  a  smile, 
saying — 

"  Am  I  to  welcome  an  aunt,  dear  uncle  ?" 

"  Rather,"  returned  De  Newhoflf,  ^^  am  I 
preparing  a  residence  for  my  future  niece,  the 
fair  Corsican,  Yannina  de  Matr^.'' 

Otho  coloured  to  the  temples.  The  Baron 
looked  highly  pleased,  rubbed  his  hands,  and, 
laying  them  on  Otho's  shoulders,  said  very 
seriously — 
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''  If  you  can  secure  this  fair  heiress,  you 
"Will  do  more  to  forward  my  plans  than  I 
could  ever  have  dreamt  of/' 

De  Briesbach,  though  surprised,  laughed 
heartily ;  but  the  landlord's  entrance  checked 
what  he  was  about  to  reply. 

"  I  wish  to  know,  Signor  Vinnacola,''  said 
the  Baron,  turning  to  the  host,  "whether  I 
can  hire  a  commodious  mansion  for  a  few 
months;  I  wish  it  to  be  handsomely  fur- 
nished?" 

"  You  can  have  the  Palazza  D ,  in  the 

Strado  Balbi,  my  lord,''  replied  the  landlord, 
*'  It  is  a  splendid  mansion,  and  superbly  fur- 
nished. The  Signor  Barano,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs, met  with  some  heavy  losses,  it  is  said, 
at  play,  and  is  going,  for  the  winter,  to 
Sicily/' 

Before  the  day  closed  the  mansion  was  en- 
gaged, and  with  the  assistance  of  the  land- 
lord a  host  of  domestics.  The  Baron  was 
to  take  possession  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

*'  Now,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  the  nephew, 
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as  they  sat  after  supper,  enjoying  a  glass  of 
very  tolerable  wine,  "may  I  ask  what  on 
earth  you  and  I  are  to  do  with  ourselves  in 
that  immense  mansion,  with  a  train  of  ser- 
vants sufficient  for  a  prince  ?" 

''  Patienza^  Otho,  caro,^  and  you  shall  know ; 
but  before  I  tell  you  any  one  of  my  plans,  let 
me  have  a  full  and  true  account  of  your  ad- 
ventures since  we  parted.  Mind,  my  lad," 
continued  the  Baron,  smiling,  "  I  do  not  re- 
quire the  same  disclosures  as  a  father  con- 
fessor ;  all  relating  to  the  heart  and  the  fair 
mistress  of  your  thoughts,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  keep  to  yourself;  you  may  leave  those  sub- 
jects to  my  imagination.  I  can  give  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess  how  affairs  stand,  so  now 
begin." 

"Do  you  know,  uncle,  you  puzzled  me 
this  morning  by  your  apparent  knowledge  of 
a  circumstance  of  which  I  imagined  you  must 
have  been  totally  ignorant.  However,  as  I 
am   extremely    anxious   to    learn  something 
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distinctly  of  your  future  plans  and  prospects, 
I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can  in  my  narrative." 

Otho  then  related  to  his  uncle  an  account 
of  his  adventures.  We  shall,  in  our  next 
chapter,  take  up  his  recital  from  where  we 
left  him  in  the  stronghold  of  the  brigands  in 
the  Brochetta. 
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CHAPTER  III, 


Otho  de  Briesbach,  after  listening  to  the 
robber's  life  and  adventures,  retired  to  his 
couch,  and,  without  undressing,  threw  himself 
upon  the  pallet  in  a  very  distressing  state  of 
mind.  His  uneasiness  was  for  the  safety  of 
his  fellow  captive. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
brigand  chiefs  filled  his  mind  with  a  thousand 
anxieties;  he  dreaded  he  knew  not  what. 
He  lay  two  or  three  hours,  after  his  lamp  had 
gone  out,  without  a  prospect  of  sleep.  When 
he  was  turning  on  his  pallet  he  saw  a  faint 
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light  appear  from  the  farther  end  of  the 
cave.  As  he  looked  the  light  became  stronger, 
and  in  a  moment  more  he  beheld  the  child 
Jacqueline  enter,  shading  her  lamp  with  her 
hand.  She  approached  his  resting  place, 
and  looking  up  saw  our  hero's  eyes  fixed  upon 
her,  and  that  he  was  sitting  up.  Placing  her 
finger  to  her  lips,  she  motioned  him  to  rise 
and  follow  her,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to 
his  pistols  and  sword  that  lay  upon  the  table. 
Springing  to  his  feet,  in  a  whisper,  he  ques- 
tioned his  little  guide  as  to  whether  anything 
unforeseen  had  occurred. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  child,  also  in  a  whisper, 
''  be  quick  ;  mother  will  tell  you  all." 

Placing  his  pistols  in  his  pocket,  wishing  at 
the  same  time  they  were  loaded,  or  he  had  the 
means  of  rendering  them  useful,  and  taking  his 
sword  and  hat,  he  followed  the  little  girl  into 
the  cave  adjoining;  there  to  his  surprise,  he 
beheld  Vannina  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  attired 
for  a  journey.     The  mother  of  Jacqueline  was 
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busy  tying  various  articles  in  a  shawl. 
Vannina  looked  pale  and  agitated ;  but,  hold- 
ing her  small  hand  towards  the  Count,  said — 

"  Thank  God  !  we  are  going  to  attempt  an 
escape  from  this  place.  There  has  been  terri- 
ble work  below  in  the  caverns.  The  brigands 
had  a  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  and  have 
overpowered  and  bound  their  captain — the 
one  so  friendly  to  us.  I  tremble  to  think  of 
the  consequences." 

Pressing  the  hand  he  held,  Otho  used  every 
means  by  words  to  reassure  the  trembling 
maiden,  vowing  they  must  deprive  him  of  life 
before  they  should  injure  her, 

Jacqueline's  mother  having  finished  her 
packing,    turned  to  the  Count. 

"We  must  escape  to-night,"  she  said, 
"or—'' 

"  Say  no  more,"  replied  our  hero,  cheer- 
fullj  interrupting  her,  as  he  saw  Yannina 
turn  very  pale.  "  With  the  blessing  of  God 
"we    will  |get  this    dear   lady  safe  from    the 
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hands  of  these   lawless   men;  but  what  has 
happened?" 

"  There  has  been  murder  amongst  them 
this  evenmg;  after  the  captam  left  you  they 
overpowered  him,  and  four  of  the  men  who 
bravely  stood  by  him  ;  but  not  before  he 
wounded  their  chief  and  several  others  des- 
perately. To-morrow,  if  we  linger  here 
Heaven  only  knows  what  may  happen.  The 
only  difBculty  is,  whether  you  can  squeeze 
vour  body  through  the  small  aperture  we 
must  escape  by.*  * 

Vannina  looked  anxiously  at  the  tall,  power- 
ful frame  of  the  Count,  and  inwardly  shuddered 
at  the  idea  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  do  so. 
Otho  divined  her  thoughts,  and  said  with  a 
smile — 

"  Fear  not,  dear  lady ;  to  gain  his  liberty  a 
man  can  do  and  suffer  much  ;  but  to  save 
one,"  and  the  words  fell  pleasingly  upon  the  ear 
of  Vannina,  "  to  save  one  dearer  to  him  than 
life,  any  obstacle  may  be  surmounted.*' 
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"  Here's  powder  and  ball,"  said  Jacque- 
line's mother,  handinor  them  to  the  Count. 
*'  I  secreted  them  purposely,  and  now  let  us 
be  quick,  for  before  day  breaks  we  must  gain 
the  public  road  across  the  Bochetta.  How 
we  are  to  do  that  I  know  not,  having  as  yet 
only  tried  the  passage  Jacqueline  discovered. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  locality  with- 
out." 

''  We  will  trust  to  a  good  Providence 
and  our  own  exertions,"  said  our  hero  cheer- 
fuUy. 

Jacqueline,  having  equipped  herself,  aud 
added  oil  to  the  lamp,  led  the  way  into  the 
next  cave,  at  the  further  end  of  which  the 
matting  was  taken  down,  and  the  child  stooping 
held  the  lamp  to  what  appeared,  on  a  casual 
observation,  to  be  a  split  or  rent  in  the  solid 
rock.  Otho  felt  the  small  arm  tremble  that 
leant  upon  his,  as  Vannina  said  in  a  low, 
anxious  tone — 
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'^  Blessed  virgin !  is  that  the  only  way  of 
quitting  these  caves  ?" 

At  the  first  glance  Otho  too  felt  somewhat 
dismayed,  and  inwardly  wished  himself  safe 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fissure,  for  he  could  see 
that  a  yard  or  so  beyond  the  passage  was  wide 
and  lofty. 

*'  I  will  not  pass,''  said  Vannina  firmly,  but 
in  a  low  voice,  *'  if  you  cannot,"  her  mild  eyes 
resting  so  anxiously,  if  not  afiectionately,  on 
Otho,  that  at  the  moment  he  felt  confident  he 
could  go  through  a  space  much  smaller  sooner 
than  she  should  lose  the  chance  of  escape. 

''Pass  through  —  pass  through,"  said  he 
cheerfully,  "  I  will  take  off  my  coat  and 
follow  you." 

That  he  got  through  the  aperture  is  certain 
the  intense  suffering  he  kept  to  himself; 
but  had  a  light  been  held  to  the  rough  sides 
of  the  rock,  blood  might  have  been  seen  in 
many  parts  of  it . 
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''  You  are  hurt,  Otho,"  said  Vannina,  look- 
ing anxiously  in  his  face,  as  having  resumed 
his  coat  he  joined  them . 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  called  him  by 
his  Christian  name,  and  the  single  word  falling 
from  her  lips  was  sweeter  to  him  than  any 
balsam  could  have  been  to  his  smarting 
flesh. 

"  I  would  go  through  the  same  ordeal  a 
thousand  times,  dearest  Yannina,  for  the  re- 
ward this  moment  given." 

The  maiden  blushed,  for  she  understood  his 
meaning  ;  she  accepted  his  arm,  but  made  no 
reply,  and  Jacqueline  led  the  way  through  a 
most  extraordinary  range  of  caverns.  A  low, 
rumbling  sound  fell  upon  their  ears,  as  they 
advanced,  sometimes  stooping  almost  to  the 
ground,  so  low  became  the  vault,  and  anon  a 
cavern  lofty  as  a  cathedral  would  be 
passed,  and  then  a  noise  like  thunder  sounded 
upon  the  ears.  Vannina  clung  to  the  arm  of 
the  Count,   and  for  a  moment  paused.     He 
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guessed  the  cause  of  the   noise  even  before 
little  Jacqueline  could  say — 

"It  is   the  cataract  under  which  we  are 
])assing. " 

At  any  other  time  the  Count  and  his  fair 
companion  would  have  looked  with  wonder 
and  admiration  upon  those  magnificent 
caverns,  from  whose  vaulted  roofs  hung 
thousands  of  fantastic  stalactites,  glittering, 
as  the  rays  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  them,  like  so 
many  diamonds.  A  few  minutes  more  brought 
tlie  party  to  the  last  branch  of  the  caves,  at 
tlie  end  of  which  the  passage  became  so  low 
and  narrow  as  almost  to  require  them  to 
crawl.  Finally,  Otho,  going  first,  with  some 
difficulty,  was  able  to  force  a  way  through 
the  thick  and  entangled  brushwood  and  briars 
that  choked  the  low  mouth  of  the  caverns. 

It  still  wanted  two  or  three  hours  to  day- 
light, when  they  emerged  into  the  open  air. 
Having  extricated  themselves  from  the  briars 
and  brambles,  they  found  they  were  standing 
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on  a  limited  platform  of  solid  rock.  The 
night  was  chill  but  starlight,  and  a  cold 
cutting  wind  blew  from  the  summit  of  the 
snow-capped  Bochetta,  down  the  steep  sides 
of  the  hills  into  the  valley  below. 

They  could  discern  no  trace  of  path  or 
by-way.  They  could  hear  the  thunderrng  fall 
of  the  cascade  as  it  shot  in  one  broad  sheet 
over  the  caverns  they  had  just  left;  but  no 
other  sound,  save  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  as 
it  swept  over  the  low  and  stunted  brambles 
and  brushwood  that  covered  the  face  of  the 
hills.  After  a  few  minutes'  silence,  during 
wiiich  Otho  employed  himself  in  wrapping  the 
shivering  Vannina  in  her  mantle,  he  said — 

"  As  we  are  all  ignorant  of  the  locality,  it 
strikes  me  we  had  better  ascend  in  as  direct 
a  line  as  we  can,  in  the  hope  of  coming 
upon  the  kind  of  ledge  or  path,  along  which 
the  robber  carried  off  Vannina." 

This  ascent,  fortunately,  was  more  a  work 
of  toil  and    difficulty  for  the  females   than 
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actual  danger,  for  strong  grass  and  dwarf 
shrubs  covered  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill. 
Aided  by  the  arm  and  activity  of  de  Briesbach, 
Vannina,  naturally  active,  and  accustomed, 
in  her  native  hills,  to  exercise,  and  clambering 
heights,  surmounted  the  difficult  ascent  with 
great  energy,  having  by  an  effort  shaken  off 
tlie  terror  she  felt  of  being  overtaken  by  the 
brigands. 

An  hour's  climbing  brought  them  upon  a 
narrow  ledge  like  a  sheep-walk,  which  Otho 
declared  must,  as  it  kept  ascending,  be  the 
very  path  along  which  he  had  pursued  the 
man  who  carried  off  Vannina.  At  all  events, 
it  was  a  point  gained,  for  they  could  now  pro- 
ceed much  quicker,  though  still  requiring 
great  caution,  as  a  false  step,  here  and  there, 
might  cause  loss  of  life  or  a  fractured  limb. 

The  party  had  just  turned  an  angle  of  an 
immense  rock,  when  they  distinguished  about 
twenty  yards  before  them  the  dark  outlines  of 
two  figures;    they  too,  were  evidently    dis- 
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covered  at  the  same  moment,  for  a  loud,  rough 
voice  demanded  with  an  oath — 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  Give  the  word,  or  take 
the  chance  of  a  bullet." 

Vannina  clung  to  the  arm  of  de  Briesbach, 
while  Jacqueline  and  her  mother  crouched  to 
the  ground  in  terror,  saying— 

"  They  are  two  of  the  band  !" 

"  Get  behind  that  rock,"  whispered  Otho, 
as  he  extracted  a  pistol  from  his  vest,  and, 
despite  the  entreaties  of  Vannina,  advanced 
towards  the  front,  saying,  in  a  clear,  calm 
voice,  in  the  Italian  dialect  — 

"  Who  are  you  ?  and  why  do  you  question 
our  right  to  traverse  these  hills  ?" 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Body  of  St.  Peter!  who 
have  we  here?"  laughed  one  of  the  men,  as 
he  stepped  out  to  meet  the  Count,  who 
advanced  without  hesitation.  When  scarcely 
more  than  ten  yards  from  de  Briesbach,  the 
robber  levelled  a  pistol  he  held  in  his  hand 
and  fired,  exclaiming — 

VOL.    II  B 
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"  Take  that  for  a  passport,  at  all  events ; 
for  none  but  an  enemy  can  traverse  this  pass 
without  the  word  of  to-night." 

When  the  brigand  fired  he  had  no  intention 
that  the  person  at  whom  he  aimed  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  his  speech, 
for  the  weapon  was  well  directed :  the  ball 
tore  away  part  of  the  handkerchief  from  the 
Count's  neck,  inflicting  a  slight  wound  in  the 
throat.  Feeling  himself  hit,  the  Count  levelled 
the  pistol  he  held  with  an  aim  that  rarely 
failed,  and  the  same  instant  the  robber  sprung, 
with  a  cry,  from  the  path,  then  fell  a  corpse 
into  the  vale  below. 

Thinking  little  of  his  wound,  though  he 
knew  he  was  bleeding  much,  the  Count 
sprung  forward,  and  in  doing  so  received  the 
fire  of  the  other  brigand,  nearly  in  his  face* 
He  felt  the  ball  graze  his  cheek,  but  the  next 
instant  he  was  beside  the  robber,  and  before 
the  rascal  could  draw  another  pistol,  held 
him  in  his  grasp  of  iron. 
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The  brigand  was  a  strong  and  vigorous 
man,  and  with  a  smothered  curse,  he  strove 
to  struggle  with  his  enemv ;  but  de  Briesbacli 
was  a  formidable  adversary  for  any  man,  and 
with  a  violent  wrench  hurled  him  to  the 
ground.  As  he  did  so,  to  his  astonishment 
he  beheld  Yannina  at  his  side. 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  the  maiden,  as 
she  clasped  her  hands.  "  You  are  safe.  The 
agony  of  suspense  was  awful — but  here  is 
Jacqueline  and  her  mother ! " 

"  Signor  !"  interrupted  the  woman,  "  you 
must  bind  this  man,  and  be  quick  •,  those 
pistol  shots  may  be  heard  in  the  caverns.  We 
are  now  on  a  path  that  will  lead  to  the  high 
road.'* 

Jacqueline's  mother,  while  speaking,  was 
busy  in  tearing  a  large  shawl  into  strips. 

''Where  is  the  other  man?"  whispered  the 
little  Jacqueline  to  Yannina. 

The  maiden  shuddered  as  she  cast  her  eyes 
over  the  cliff. 

D  2 
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The  brigand  wlio  lay  beneath  the  grasp  of 
de  Briesbach  was  aware  that  further  resistance 
was  useless  ;  he  contented  himself  by  cursing 
his  victor  in  such  horrid  imprecations,  that 
Vannina  hurried  away,  and  with  Jacqueline 
sat  down  on  a  rock  till  our  hero  had  finished 
binding  the  robber,  with  the  woman's  assist- 
ance, for  she  was  strong  and  undismayed  ; 
they  fastened  both  his  arms  and  legs,  the 
robber  all  the  time  vowing  the  most  direful 
revenge. 

Joining  Vannina,  de  Briesbach  again  placed 
lier  arm  within  his,  and  hurried  on,  for  he  felt 
his  wound  painful,  and  there  was  no  time 
for  words.  Vannina  proceeded,  thinking 
deeply,  feeling  that  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days  would  give  a  colour  of  joy  or  sorrow  to 
her  future  existence. 

Otho  de  Briesbach,  though  smarting  from 
Ids  wound,  had  his  thoughts  too.  A  sensation 
of  something  more  than  pleasure,  unfelt 
before  in   his   heart,  took  possession   of  him, 
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for  he  judged  from  her  manner  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eyes,  that  if  he  truly  loved 
the  maiden,  she  would  not  scorn  his  vows. 

Without  a  word,  but  now  and  then  castino* 
a  look  behind,  the  little  party  walked  on  as 
fast  as  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  path — if 
it  could  be  called  a  path,  for  at  times  there 
was  no  trace  of  one — would  permit.  Pay  was 
rapidly  breaking  over  the  valley,  leaving  one 
side  in  impenetrable  shadow,  while  the  other 
gradually  displayed  its  rough  and  broken 
surface  to  the  eye. 

"  Yonder  is  the  road,"  said  Otho,  pointing 
towards  some  huge  masses  of  rock  that  bor- 
dered the  side  of  the  hill.  "  I  remember 
those  gigantic  rocks  well.  It  is  the  very  spot 
where  we  were  attacked  by  the  brigands." 

It  was  now  clear  dawn,  and  Vannina  for 
the  first  time  looking  up  from  the  path,  gazed 
towards  the  rocks  with  a  joyful  beating  of  the 
heart.  Timidly  raising  her  eyes  she  was 
about  to  reply,  when  her   gaze  rested  upon 
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the  blood  stained  front  of  Otho's  vest,  and  the 
handkerchief  he  had  hastily  tied  round  his 
throat  to  stop  the  bleeding.  She  turned  pale 
as  death,  and  almost  fainted,  but  struggling 
with  the  feeling,  she  said  in  a  low,  but  tender 
voice. 

"You  are  wounded,  Otho — perhaps 
severely — and  for  rae ;  and  not  one  word 
have  you  uttered.  You  look  pale — do  you 
suffer?" 

"  Yes  !'^  exclaimed  de  Briesbach.  "  I 
suffer  the  greatest  happiness  I  can  ever  ex- 
pect, if  that,  dearest  Vannina,  can  be  called 
suffering,  and  would  at  any  time  go  through 
ten  times  this  peril  to  hear  the  words  that 
have  fallen  from  your  lips.  My  wound  is 
not  much  more  than  a  scratch,  but  the 
exertion  I  suppose  has  caused  it  to  bleed. 
Think  no  more  of  it.  Thank  God !  here  is 
the  high  road,  and  I  see  no  sign  of  pur- 
suit. I  remember,  scarcely  a  mile  from 
here,   a  small  venta,    where   the    muleteers 
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that  travel  these  mountiins  halt  to  feed  and 
give  their  beasts  water.'' 

Vannina  raurmured  a  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty  for  their  safety,  as  they  surmounted 
their  last  difficulty,  and  stood  upon  the 
broad  road  that  crosses  over  the  Bochetta. 
It  was  a  cold  morning,  but  the  sun  rose  over 
the  snow-clad  summit  of  the  hill  in  unclouded 
brightness. 

"You  have  had  a  severe  trial,  dear  lady," 
said  the  Count,  as  he  replaced  the  mantle  on 
Vannina's  person,  for  so  arduous  had  been 
one  part  of  the  ascent,  the  cloak  was  thrown 
aside,  while  poor  little  Jacqueline  had  to  be 
carried  in  the  strong  arms  of  her  mother. 

In  half  an  hour  they  reached  the  little 
venta,  which  during  eight  months  of  the 
year  was  inhabited  by  an  industrious  old 
couple,  but  abandoned  during  the  four  severe 
winter  months,  when  it  was  left  open  to 
shelter  the  hardy  muleteers  who  made  this 
dangerous  passage  from  Genoa  to  Novi,  Aqui 
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and  Alexandria,  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
and  were  never  either  robbed  or  molested  bj 
tbe  bands  of  ruffians  who  infested  the  moun- 
tains with  impunity. 

As  our  fugitives  approached  the  venta,  they 
observed  a  number  of  laden  mules  issuing 
from  out  the  shed,  and  several  muleteers 
busily  strapping  and  arranging  their  packages. 
The  men  looked  at  our  four  travellers  with 
astonishment,  and  crowded  round  them  eager 
to  learn  what  mishap  could  have  brought  two 
persons  of  such  distinguished  appearance  as 
the  Lady  Vannina  and  the  Count  in  such  a 
place  and  on  foot.  Various  were  the  excla- 
mations, as  they  saw  the  bloodstained 
garments  of  de  Briesbach. 

Our  hero  had  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  muleteers. 
It  was  necessary  to  proceed  as  quickly  as 
possible;  they  were  too  near  the  haunts  of 
their  enemies  to  waste  time.  Leaving 
Yannina  to  the  care  of  Jacqueline  and  her 
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mother,  the  Count  enquired  of  the  men  if  they 
could  furnish  him  with  mules  to  Voltaggio. 
Though  this  was  going  away  from  Genoa,  it 
was  much  the  safest  road  to  pursue.  The 
muleteers  instantly  agreed  to  unload  four 
of  the  mules  and  distribute  the  merchandise 
amongst  the  rest  ;  they  had  saddles,  and  a 
pillion  for  the  lady  could  be  had  at  the 
venta.  The  muleteers  strongly  advised 
haste  to  be  made  and  to  depart  at  once. 

''  In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  be  ready/' 
said  the  Count,  though  he  felt  his  neck  so 
stiff  that  he  could  scarcely  turn  his  head. 
To  attempt  to  wash  or  do  anything  to  his 
wound  till  he  reached  Voltaggio  would  be 
loss  of  time  and  useless. 

Anxious  and  unhappy  that  Otho  would  not 
even  have  his  wound  examined  by  Jacque- 
line's mother,  who  said  she  was  often  obliged 
to  be  surgeon  to  the  brigands,  when  wounded, 
Vannina  suffered  herself  to  be  placed  on  a 
safe  and  steady  mule,  and  the  whole  cavalcade 
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departed,  but  not  before  the  Count  bad 
liberally  rewarded  the  old  couple  to  whom  the 
venta  belonged. 

In  less  than  three  hours  they  reached 
Voltaggio,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
mine  host  of  the  "  Black  Eagle,"  where  they 
had  stopped  before,  de  Briesbach  lifted  his 
tired  and  worn  out  protegee  from  her  mule 
and  consigned  her  and  her  attendants  to  the 
care  of  the  worthy  landlady,  and  then  retiring 
to  a  bed-chamber,  sank  somewhat  exhausted 
upon  a  bed,  desiring  the  landlord  to  send  for 
a  surgeon. 

The  worthy  doctor  pronounced  the  wound 
a  very  serious  one — told  the  Count  he  had 
had  a  very  narrow  escape;  but  that  he 
should  be  able  to  put  the  gash  together  in 
such  a  safe  manner  as  would  enable  him 
to  pursue  his  journey.  Otho  listened  to  all 
the  surgeon  had  to  say  in  praise  of  his  skill — 
allowed  him  to  wash  and  dress  the  wound ; 
and  after   receiving   a  liberal  fee,  the  doctor 
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departed,  and  Otho  made  some  trifling  altera- 
tion in  his  toilet,  and  getting  rid  of  his  blood- 
stained vest,  descended  to  the  room  where  he 
had  ordered  refreshments  for  Vannina  to  be 
served.  She  had  not  yet  made  her  appear- 
ance, so  de  Briesbach  enquired  of  the  landlord 
for  a  carriage  and  horses  to  take  his  party  to 
Genoa,  which  were  easily  procured.  He  then 
proceeded  to  the  station  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Police  and  hired  half-a-dozen  well  armed  men 
to  accompany  him.  They  were  ordered  to  be 
mounted  and  ready  in  an  hour. 

On  his  return  to  the  Locanda  he  found 
Vannina  and  Jacqueline  waiting  for  him. 

"  Oh !  how  glad  I  am  to  see  that  you  do 
not  sufPer  so  much  as  I  had  feared,"  said 
Vannina,  blushing  and  holding  out  her  hand 
to  our  hero,  "  I  questioned  the  surgeon,  who 
looked  so  grave,  that  he  frightened  me." 

De  Briesbach  kissed  the  fair  hand  extended 
to  him,  and  replied  with  a  smile, 

"  I  think  the  learned  doctor  was  more  vexed 
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at  the  insignificance,    than  alarmed  at  the 
appearance  of  the  wound/' 

Vannina  shook  her  head,  saying, 
"  I  see  you  can  scarcely  move   your  head. 
I  am  sure  you  disguise  the  pain  you  feel  to 
relieve  my  anxiety  ?" 

"  Dear  lady,  just  judge  of  my  sufferings  by 
the  justice  I  shall  do  to  the  respectable  break- 
fast before  us.  I  trust  you  and  little 
Jacqueline  will  have  as  good  an  appetite." 
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CHAPTER  IV, 


The  narrative  being  concluded,  Otho  de 
Briesbach  informed  his  uncle  tbat  he  had 
safely  conducted  the  lady  Vannina  to  Genoa, 
and  consigned  her  to  the  care  of  the  Countess 
di  Sera,  that  he  had  been  a  daily  visitor 
at  the  Countess's  since  her  return,  and  was 
expected  there  the  following  night  to  meet  a 
large  assemblage  of  the  Genoese  nobility. 

"  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Countess,^' 
concluded  Otho,  "to  request  the  favour  of  your 
company,  should  you  arrive  in  time,  as  I  told 
her  I  daily  expected  you." 
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''I  shall  be  happy  to  go  with  you,  Otho,  for 
I  am  somewhat  anxious  to  see  the  fair  Corsican 
lady,  whose  beauty  and  accomplishments  have 
at  length  subdued  that  heart  of  yours — insen- 
sible heart  I  ought  to  have  called  it,  seeing 
that  you  have  passed  safely  through  the  allure- 
ments of  both  the  Courts  of  Turin  and  Vienna." 

"  There  is  nothing  strange,  my  dear  uncle, 
in  a  single  sweet  flower  charming  and  winning 
admiration  when  a  gaudier  one  would  claim 
perhaps  only  a  mere  passing  notice.  Such  has 
been  Vannina's  case.  At  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
or  Turin,  I  may  have  seen  more  striking 
beauty,  more  majestic  figures,  and  more 
studied  elegance;  but  Vannina's  beauty  is 
entirely  Nature's  handiwork.  She  is  as  artless 
as  a  child;  but  has  a  strong  and  vigorous 
mind.  What  may  be  our  future,  I  know  not; 
but  we  have  plighted  our  faith  to  each  other. 
Without  her  father's  consent,  however,  she 
will  not  unite  her  destiny  to  mine.  She  tells 
me  her  father  has  a  stern,  unyielding  temper; 
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but  that  he  loves  her  dearly.  I  scarcely  dare 
to  think  what  may  be  the  result  of  my  appli- 
cation to  him.  I  have  nothing  to  offer,  except 
an  honourable  and  ancient  name.  I  only 
covet  her  hand,  and  deeply  regret  she  has  not 
a  brother  to  inherit  the  wealth  she  is  heiress 
to." 

*'  Gorjpo  de  Bacco!  Otho/'  exclaimed  the 
Baron,  laughing.  "  You  talk  of  resigning 
wealth  as  pleasantly  as  a  schoolboy  would  his 
peg-top.  'Tis  the  sinews  of  war.  Let  me 
grasp  sufficient  of  the  dross,  and  by  the 
immortal  gods  I  will  place  my  foot  upon  a 
throne !'' 

De  Briesbach  looked  at  his  uncle  with  some 
surprise,  for  he  uttered  the  latter  sentence  with 
serious  emphasis,  but  before  he  could  reply, 
the  Baron  rose,  and  taking  from  an  open 
valise  placed  on  a  chair,  a  folded  parchment, 
he  gave  it  to  his  nephew,  saying — 

"  Before  I  say  a  word  about  my  plans  for 
the  future,  just  run  your  eye  over  that  docu- 
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ment ;  it  will  save  me  a  great  deal  of  explan- 
ation, and  leave  you  in  a  manner  master  of 
my  projects." 

Otlio  took  the  parchment,  and  with  con- 
siderable curiosity,  unfolded  it.  At  the 
bottom  were  four  remarkable  seals,  and  the 
signatures  of  Gaffori,  Artolli,  the  Count 
Cecaldi,  and  Count  Dominico  Eivalora.  Our 
hero  paused  for  a  moment  after  the  perusal 
of  this  very  extraordinary  document.* 

"  King  of  Corsica !"  he  then  said,  look- 
ing up  into  his  uncle's  face  with  a  somewhat 
sad  smile  upon  his  handsome  features.  "  These 
chiefs,"  pointing  to  the  names  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deed,  "  agree  to  elect  you  King  of 
Corsica,  on  certain  conditions.  I  know  not 
what  power  you  have  to  fulfil  those  conditions ; 
but  a  throne  has  slippery  steps,  and  a  false 
move  in  ascendincr  this  danf^erous  ladder — " 

"Well,  well,  Otho,"  interrupted  the  Baron 

*  This  docnment  became  the  property  of  the  celebrated  Horace 
Walpole. 
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rather  impatiently,  "  I  thought  you  had  more 
ambition  in  your  heart,  more  enthusiasm ;  or, 
has  love  damped  the  fiery  ardour  once  so 
conspicuous  ?'' 

"  No,  not  one  particle  of  either  ambition  or 
enthusiasm  is  lost — far  from  it.  I  ardently 
wish  for  a  fair  field  in  to  which  to  win  renown ; 
but — ,''  and  he  hesitated. 

"  I  see/'  interrupted  the  Baron,  ''  you 
would  hesitate  to  grasp  at  a  crown ;  but  I  will 
do  so,  Otho.  Give  me  the  aid  of  your  good 
rigbt  arm.  I  know  my  own  resources — I  know 
the  people  I  have  to  deal  with — and  before 
this  day  six  months,  you  will  see  me  King  of 
Corsica  ;  proclaimed  not  only  by  the  voice  of 
the  chiefs,  but  of  the  people  as  well,  who  are 
eager  to  throw  off  an  accursed  yoke,  that  has 
ground  them  down  for  centuries.  Think  not 
I  am  mad  enough  to    dare  this   unassisted. 

The  King  of "  and  he  whispered  the 

rest  in  the  ear  of  his  nephew. 
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"  Will  you  draw  a  sword  in  the  cause  of 
Corsican  freedom,  Otho  ?'' 

"  I  will  fight  heart  and  soul  for  you  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Corsicans,"  replied  our  hero, 
'^  the  more  so,  that  I  know  Vannina  is  a  true 
patriot,  though  her  father  supports  the 
Genoese  cause.  I  fear  I  shall  never  have  his 
consent  to  wed  his  daughter — a  poor  soldier, 
and  opposed  to  him  in  arms." 

"  You  must  obtain  the  daughter  before  you 
declare  yourself  for  Corsica,"  said  the  Baron. 
"  Let  us  but  beat  the  Genoese  once  or  twice, 
and  you  may  be  assured  de  Matra  will  change 
sides  to  save  his  estates.  I  have  now  a  singular 
adventure  to  relate." 

The  Baron  gave  an  account  of  his  meeting 
with  the  two  Jesuits,  for  such  he  felt  con- 
vinced they  were.  "  I  have  written  to  a 
friend,"  continued  De  Newhoff,  ''  to  make  en- 
quiries concerning  Baron  Hammerstein  and 
his  sons  ;  the  whole  affair  is  extremely  mys- 
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terious.  Should  ^'anything  have  happened  to 
your  cousins,  you,  Otho,  stand  next  of  kin 
to  that  noble  property,  and  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  result  of  your  proposal  to  the  Count 
de  Matra." 

"  Are  there  no  means  of  discovering  who 
were  your  travelling  companions  ?"  questioned 
Otho  ;  "  they  are,  doubtless,  in  this  city. 
What  is  their  object  in  so  industriously  follow- 
ing me,  I  cannot  conceive." 

''  I  have  asked  myself  that  question  many 
times,"  said  the  Baron,  thoughtfully  ;  "and 
the  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am  satisfied 
there  is  some  deep  plan  in  view.  Those 
Jesuits  will  stop  at  nothing  to  gain  their  ends; 
they  consider  the  means  employed,  even  the 
assassin's  dagger,  justifiable." 

The  Baron  paused  for  a  moment  as  a  recol- 
lection of  the  past  suddenly  came  to  his 
memory. 

*'  Yes,    yes,"     he    exclaimed    at    length, 
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"  I  think  I  have  a  clue  to  the  mysteiy.  I 
remember  having  heard,  some  years  since, 
that,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  the  property 
of  the  Hammersteins  reverts  to  the  church. 
If,  as  T  suspect,  you,  by  some  turn  of  fortune, 
stand  next  heir,  your  removal  would  cause 
the  large  estates  to  revert  to  the  church. 
Otho,  my  dear  boy,  we  must  keep  on  our 
guard.  Never  go  unarmed  at  night.  Genoa 
has  ever  been  famous,  or  rather  infamous,  for 
the  number  of  assassins  dwelling  within  its 
walls.  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  to  defeat 
your  enemies'  vile  projects.  Let  me  reflect;  they 
sailed  in  a  felucca  from  Chiavari  on  a  Monday; 
we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
vessel  they  embarked  in.  However,  leave 
the  matter  in  my  hands  ;  to-morrow  I  expect 
the  Count  de  Rivalora — he  is  the  guardian  of 
your  fair  Corsican.  At  all  events  she  was 
entrusted  to  his  care,  and  it  was  he  who 
placed  her  in   a  convent    near  Turin.     You 
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confide  to  him  your  attachment  for  the  Lady 
Vannina,  and  I  can  tell  you  he  ^ill  use  all 
his  influence  in  your  behalf." 

The  Baron  then  talked  over  the  plan  for 
saving  the  property  of  the  Count  de 
Eivalora. 

"  These  estates,"  continued  the  Baron,  see- 
ing by  his  nephew's  countenance  that  he  did 
not  approve  the  species  of  deceit  about  to  be 
practised.  "  These  estates  were  purchased 
by  the  Count,  and  were  not  bestowed  by  the 
Eepublic  for  any  services  performed, 
Eivalora  sold  a  fine  property  near  Bastia  to  a 
Genoese  noble,  and  with  the  money  bought 
these  estates.  We  will  say  no  more  now 
concerning  our  future  proceedings,  so  good 
night  and  pleasant  dreams." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


In  a  neat  and  tastefully-decorated  chamber 
in  the  Palazza  de  Sera,  sat  the  Lady  Vannina 
di  Matr^,  the  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Count  de  Eivalora  in  Genoa.  The  room  was 
in  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  and  for  that  reason 
had  been  selected  by  the  young  heiress.  From 
the  window  a  varied  and  magnificent  view,  ex- 
tending over  the  vast  harbour  of  Genoa  and 
beyond  the  wide  spread  waters  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, was  obtained.  To  the  eastward 
was  seen  the  remarkable  mountain  of  Porto 
Fino,  stretching  far  out  into  the  noble  bay, 
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ai^d  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  wild 
waves  that  almost  at  all  times  lashed  its 
rocky  base. 

At  Vannina  s  feet,  on  a  low  stool,  sat  little 
Jacqueline,  neatly  attired,  employed  in  looking 
over  the  pages  of  a  book  filled  with  pictures ; 
whilst  Vannina  was  busily  writing.  She  had 
now  quite  recovered  her  good  looks,  though 
an  air  of  sadness  was  visible  on  her  sweet 
features,  caused  apparently  by  her  occupa- 
tion. It  was  a  letter  to  her  father  which 
occupied  her.  She  paused  often,  much 
troubled  and  perplexed.  So  intent  was  the 
maiden,  and  so  gratified  was  the  child  with 
her  pictures,  that  a  side-door  opened  un- 
heard into  the  chamber,  and  a  round  and 
lovely  face,  with  sparkling  blue  eyes,  peered 
through  the  doorway,  and  then  a  slight  figure 
tripping  light  as  gossamer  over  the  Persian 
carpet,  imprinted  a  kiss  on  the  cheek  of  the 
abstracted  girl.  With  a  start  and  a  face  the 
colour   of  the    rose,    Vannina  sprang  to  her 
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feet  and  in  a  moment  her  arms  were  round 
the  neck  of  the  intruder,  who  exclaimed 
laughing, 

"  Ah  !  Vannina !  Vannina  !  see  what  it  is  to 
have  a  lover.  Your  little  heart  and  thoughts 
were  all  upon  the  sweet  words  you  were 
puzzling  your  brains  to  make  sweeter." 

"  You  were  never  more  wide  of  the  mark  in 
your  surmises,  cava  Julia.  I  was  puzzling 
my  brain  thinking  what  to  say  in  a  letter 
I  am  writing  to  my  matter-of-fact  father. 
Did  you  come  on  a  sun-beam,  or  fly  with 
fairy  wings,  for  we  none  of  us  expected  you 
till  the  day  after  to-morrow?" 

"Ah!  Vannina,  you  wanted  to  shine  sole 
goddess  of  the  fine  ball  mamma  has  an- 
nounced." 

"  How  did  you  hear  of  the  ball  ?'* 

"  Oh  !  I  have  a  fairj^  who  tells  me  every- 
tliiu'^  :  I  determined  to  come  and  either 
si)oil  or  share  in  your  triumph.  Is  this  your 
Y\i\\Q  protegee?^    turning  towards  Jacqueline, 
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whose  large,  intelligent  ejes  were  fixed  in 
evident  admiration  on  the  face  of  the  Coun- 
tess di  Sera's  youngest  daughter.  Giving 
the  gratified  child  a  kiss,  the  Lady  Julia  in- 
formed Vannina  that  she  and  her  sister  had 
left  Turin  two  days  sooner  than  they  in- 
tended, as  the  Marchesa  de  Brignolette,  who 
took  charge  of  them,  was  induced  to  hurry 
her  journey,  taking  advantage  of  a  chance 
escort  of  the  captain  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  pro- 
ceeding to  Genoa.  "  Your  adventure,  cara, 
in  crossing  the  Bochetta,  has  frightened 
people  not  a  little ;  for  it  is  not  every  maiden 
who  has  the  good  luck  to  have  a  handsome 
cavalier  to  share  her  captivity,  and  rescue 
her  from  bondage.  By  the  bye,  I  am  posi- 
tively dying  to  see  this  splendid  Count  de 
Briesbach.  Are  you  sure,  Vannina,  you  have 
secured  his  heart  ?  for  if  not  I  will  enter  the 
field  against  all  pretenders." 

"  As  great  a  mad-cap  as  ever/'    said  Van- 
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nina,  laughing.  "  Where  is  your  sister 
Beatrice?" 

"With  the  Marchesa;  she  will  be  here  this 
evening.  She  is  not  entirely  recovererl,  but 
being  impatient  to  embrace  my  mother,  and 
a  certain  heroine  of  romance,  I  got  the  Count 
Frederico,  the  Marchesa's  youngest  son,  to 
drive  me  over  here.  I  only  waited  to  kiss 
dear  mamma,  and  throw  off  my  bonnet,  and 
here  I  am.'' 

"And  a  dear  little  soul  you  are  to  come; 
for  never  did  a  poor  girl  want  a  friend  more 
than  I  do  at  this  moment  ;  though,  heavens, 
what  a  mad-cap  I  must  take  for  a  confi- 
dante." 

"  Then—" 

"  Hush  !  do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  There  are 
no  lovers,  or  anything  belonging  to  the  tender 
passion  in  what  I  have  to  confide  to  you." 

"Then,  my  dear  soul,  you  may  keep  it  to 
yourself,"  exclaimed  the  Lady  Julia,  pouting; 
"but  who's  this — oh  !  mamma — '* 
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And   as  she  spoke  the    Countess  di  Sera 
entered  the  room. 

There  was  a  thoughtful  look  on  the  face  of 
tiie  Countess,  as  if  something  had  disturbad 
her,  for  after  imprinting  a  kiss  on  Vannina's 
I  row,  she  said, 

"My  dear  child,  I  must  disturb  your 
tete-a-tete.  A  Signor  Ludovico  Gavotti,  in  the 
saloon  below,  wishes  to  see  you;  he  has  just 
aiTived  from  Bastia,  and  brings  letters  from 
your  father." 

Vannina  turned  a  little  pale. 

"  He  wishes  to  deliver  them  into  your 
own  hand.''  The  Countess  hesitated  a 
moment ;  and  then,  putting  an  arm  aflfec- 
tionately  round  the  fair  girl's  waist,  continued, 
*'  He  comes  for  the  express  purpose  of  con- 
ducting you  to  Corsica.  '  Your  old  nurse/ 
he  says,  '  is  on  board  the  vessel  he  came  in, 
bat  having  suffered  on  the  voyage,  is  at  pre- 
sent unable  co  come  on  shore.'* 

Vannina  for  a  moment  felt  sick  at  heart; 
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she  had  a  presentiment,  from  words  dropped 
by   the  Count    de  Rivalora   the  day  before, 
that  there  were  sorrow  and   suffering  before 
her  ;  but  with  the  natural  energy  of  her  dispo- 
sition she  rallied,  and  pressing  the  Countess's 
hand,  who  well  divined  her  thoughts,  put  her 
arm  within  that  of  Julia's,  saying, 
"  You  will  come  with  me,  darling?" 
Julia,  with  all  her  buoyancy  of  spirits,  had 
a  heart  alive  to  all  the  softer  and  kindlier  feel- 
ings of  her  sex.       She  loved   Yannina  as    a 
sister,  and  entered  into  all   her  thoughts  and 
feelings,  with  tender  solicitude.     On  entering 
the  saloon  tliey  perceived  a  tall  man,  hand- 
somely dressed,   standing  with   his  back  to- 
wards them,  intently  examining  the  portraits 
of  the  Countess  di  Sera's  two  daughters.    The 
Lady    Julia    coughed,     and    the    gentleman 
turned  and  advanced,    bowing  profoundly  to 
the  ladies,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a  packet 
of  letters  from  his  vest,  which  he  presented  to 
Lady  Yannina,  saying, 
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''  The  Count  de  Matra  s  daughter,  I  pre- 
sume ?" 

Vannina  acknowledged  the  courteous  bow 
of  the  Signor,  and  taking  the  letters,  requested 
he  would  be  seated. 

Gavotti  excused  himself,  saying, 

''  I  will  not  detain  your  ladyship  from  tlie 
perusal  of  your  letters,  but  will  attend  to- 
morrow to  hear  what  day  will  be  most  con- 
venient for  you  to  embark  for  Bastia.  I  will 
take  care  to  have  everything  in  readiness.  I 
was  requested  by  my  lord  the  count  to  im- 
press upon  your  ladyship  to  make  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  as  the  season  is  late,  and 
the  weather  likely  to  become  boisterous," 

The  colour  went  and  came  in  the  cheeks  of 
Vannina,  and  her  eyes  fell  beneath  the  singular 
glance  that  shot  from  the  dark  and  penetrat- 
ing orbs  of  the  stranger.  She,  however, 
bowed  and  said  she  would  let  him  know  on 
the  morrow,  after  perusing  her  father's 
letters.  Gavotti,  with  a  low  bow  to  both 
ladies,  retired. 
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"Humph!''  muttered  tlie  Lady  Julia,  as 
soon  as  tte  door  closed.  "  The  Signor 
Gavotti  under  another  character.  That  man 
has  a  splendid  pair  of  eyes,  Vannina ;  did  you 
notice  them?" 

"  So  far  as  to  find  them  very  disagreeable. 
I  am  surprised  that  my  father  should  have 
chosen  that  signor  to  escort  me.  You  seem  to 
know  him,  Julia;  who  is  he?" 

"  A  very  remarkable  personage,  I  assure 
you;  there  are  very  few  in  Genoa  who  do  not 
know  Signor  Ludovico  Gavotti.  I  see,  cara, 
you  are  afraid  to  open  those  letters  you  hold 
so  timidly.  Ah !  the  course  of  true  love 
never  did  run  smooth — so  sit  down  and  learn 
the  worst  at  once.  The  reality  is  often  less 
serious  than  the  anticipation." 

"  Tell  me  about  this  Ludovico  Gavotti,  and 
I  will  then  summon  courage  to  read  that 
which  I  know  will  grieve  me." 

"  That's  right,  cara,"  said  her  friend. 

"  I  will  avoid  returning  to  my  house  under 
the  protection  of  that  man  if  I  can.     There  is 
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no  accounting  for  sudden  feelings.  A  chill 
crept  over  me  when  my  eyes  met  his." 

''  Because,"  said  Julia,  "  your  little  flutter- 
ing heart  told  you  that  any  messenger  sent 
by  your  father  to  take  you  away  from  us, 
would  be  a  messenger  of  evil.  I  must  con- 
fess J  think  the  count  might  have  selected  a 
better  protector,  though  he  prudently  sent 
your  old  nurse  as  a  safeguard,'*  and  Julia 
smiled. 

''  But  tell  me—" 

"  Oh,  yes,'*  interrupted  Julia,  "I  will  tell 
you  all  about  him.  He  is  the  son  of  a  very 
wealthy  merchant,  who  dying,  left  him  a 
princely  fortune,  which  this  worthy  gentleman 
spent  in  every  kind  of  vice.  I  am  two  or 
three  years  older  than  you,  my  pet,  so  I  heard 
all  this  man's  peccadillos,  which  there  is  no 
use  repeating  to  you.  There  was,  however, 
a  love  affair  between  him  and  the  only 
daughter  of  one  of  our  proudest  but  poorest 
nobles — the   Lady   Bianca   Carignano.      Ee- 
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port  says  tKe  father  of  this  young  man  lent 
the  Marchese  de  Carlgnano  large  sums  of 
money  which  he  could  not  repay. 

'^  Heigho,  Vannina,  this  is  a  long  story  for 
me ;  however,  the  Marchese  became  Governor 
of  Corsica,  and  took  Ludovico  Gavotti  with  him 
as  his  private  secretary.  Why  your  father 
selected  him  to  conduct  you  to  Corsica, 
puzzles  me — but,  cara,  go,  read  your  letters. 
After  that  let  me  have  your  full  confidence, 
and  we  will  put  our  heads  together  and  see 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  Bless  me,  this  is 
the  night  of  the  ball !  We  shall  have  the 
handsome  Count  de  Briesbach  here.  Ah! 
see  how  the  colour  comes  back  to  your  pale 
cheeks ;  I  fear  I  must  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
him,"  and,  kissing  her  friend,  the  sprightly 
girl  hurried  from  the  room. 

Vannina  went  to  her  chamber,  and  seating 
herself,  placed  her  letters  on  the  table,  for  a 
few  moments  seemingly  lost  in  thought,  or 
afraid  of  opening  them.     At  length,  desirous 
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of  knowing  the  worst,  she  opened  the  one  from 
her  father,  and  read  the  first  few  lines  ;  her 
cheek  paled,  and  as  she  proceeded,  the  pale- 
ness increased  and  her  heart  beat  much 
quicker.  When  she  came  to  the  end  she  put 
the  letter  on  the  table  and  wept. 

Vannina  must  not  be  accused  of  weakness  ; 
she  knew  her  father  well,  his  stern,  deter- 
mined disposition,  his  iron  will.  That  he 
loved  her,  she  had  no  doubt — loved  her 
tenderly,  but  he  had  no  regard  in  his  nature 
for  woman's  affections  or  feelings. 

In  his  letter,  after  congratulating  her  on 
her  escape  from  the  bandits,  &c.,  he  went  on 
as  coolly  as  if  he  were  disposing  of  a  favourite 
hound.  He  begged  her  to  make  as  little  de- 
lay in  Genoa  as  possible,  as  he  was  anxious 
to  complete  her  betrothal  with  the  Count 
Francisco  de  Carignano,  although  the  mar- 
riage could  not  take  place  till  she  had  attained 
her  eighteenth  year.  Alas  !  Vannina  wanted 
but   six  months  to   that   period.      He   then 
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mentioned  that  he  had  written  a  letter  of 
thanks  to  the  Count  de  Briesbach  for  his  great 
services. 

"  The  signor/'  the  letter  went  on,  "  I  have 
entrusted    to    conduct   you   here   is   private 
secretary  to  your  future   father-in-law,  who 
gives  him  the  highest  character.     The  Lady 
Bianca   Carignano  you  will  find  a  charming 
and  amiable  companion  ;  she  has  written  to 
you."  He  ended  his  letter  by  saying,  "I  think 
I  may  safely  congratulate  you,  dear  child,  on 
your   prospect   of  much   happiness  in   your 
union  with  Francisco  de  Carignano,  a  young 
man  with   a    fine   person  and   distinguished 
courage,  and  likely  to  gain  great  credit  and 
reward  from  the  Senate  in  putting  down  this 
mad   outbreak    of    oxir    rebellious    country- 
men." 

Nearly  an  hour  Vannina  remained  im- 
mersed in  deep  and  painful  reflection,  when 
her  friend  Julia's  entrance  roused  her.  She 
seated   herself  by  Vannina,  and  taking  her 
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hand,  asked  her  to  give  her  the  confidence 
promised.  For  two  hours  they  sat  earnestly 
conversing, 

''  Good  gracious !"  exclaimed  Julia,  "  I 
shall  scarcely  get  dressed  for  the  evening," 
and,  kissing  her  friend,  she  ran  from  the 
room. 

Yannina  commenced  her  toilette  with  a 
heightened  colour  and  a  lighter  heart. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


That  same  night,  while  the  saloons  of  the 
Palazza  di  Sera  were  resounding  with  revelry, 
Ludovico  Gavotti  sat  in  a  comfortably  fur- 
nished chamber  in  a  second  rate  albergo.  The 
night  was  chilly,  and  the  bright  log  fire  that 
blazed  in  the  grate  gave  a  cheerful  look  to 
the  room.  The  remains  of  a  supper,  with  a 
couple  of  flasks  of  wine,  were  upon  the  table. 
Gavotti  reclined  upon  an  easy  chair ;  his  feet 
stretched  towards  the  blaze^  and  smoking  a 
long  Turkish  pipe. 

Directly  opposite,  seeming  quite  at  his  ease, 
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also  engaged  smoking,  sat  Master  Andrea, 
Ludovico's  worthy  valet.  Master  and  man, 
when  alone,  banished  all  etiquette  or  reserve 
— there  they  sat,  not  master  and  man,  but 
boon  companions.  They  talked  at  intervals 
between  the  smoking  and  drinking,  but  their 
conversation  was  not  intended  for  other  ears 
than  their  own. 

"  It  won't  do,  sir,"  said  Andrea,  knocking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  filling  his 
empty  glass ;  "  the  idea  is — covpo  de  Bacco ! — 
a  bold  one,  but — '^ 

"  I  detest  buts,"  interrupted  Ludovico ; 
''your  everlasting  ifs  and  buts  sicken  me. 
What's  to  hinder  me  from  carrying  off  the 
heiress  ?  Ship  half  a  dozen  men — you  know 
they  are  easily  to  be  had — carry  the  girl  to 
any  part  of  the  coast  of  Sicily,  get  a  priest  to 
make  us  one — no  matter  about  her  scruples — '* 

''  But,  Signor,''  interrupted  the  valet,  des- 
pite his  master's  frown,  "  you  can't  have  two 
wives,  unless  you  turn  Turk  ;  and,  upon  my 
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conscience,  I  believe  one  wife  is  enough  for 
any  man/' 

"  You  are  worse  than  a  blockhead,  Andrea ; 
do  you  think  I  am  such  a  dolt — though  now  I 
bethink  me,  I  never  explained  that  affair  to 
vou.  My  marriage  with  the  brazier's  daugh- 
ter was  merely  a  little  pleasant  ceremony  got 
up  to  please  the  poor  girl,  to  quiet  her  scru- 
ples of  conscience." 

''  Oh !  that  was  before  I  had  the  honour  of 
entering  your  service,"  said  Andrea  ;  "allow- 
ing the  Signora  Lotero  disposed  of,  what  is  to 
be  said  with  respect  to  your  engagement  with 
the  Governor's  daughter,  the  Lady  Bianca  ? 
What  could  you  gain  by  a  marriage  with  the 
Lady  Vannina  ?  Do  you  think  that  fierce  old 
Corsican  would  ever  pardon  his  daughter  or 
give  you  one  ducat  of  his  property — Santa 
Madonna!  Your  life  would  not  be  worth 
that,"  and  the  valet  kicked  back  a  piece  of 
lighted  charcoal  that  leaped  from  the  fire. 
"  Ah !  you  are  a  dull  schemer,'^ Andrea.     I 
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have  mucli  to  leach  you  yet :  you  are  in  your 
infancy.  The  Count  de  Matra  must  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  way — a  thing  as  easy  to  do 
in  the  present  state  of  the  island,  as  to  smoke 
this  pipe/' 

Andrea  took  the  pipe  from  his  lips,  and 
looked  full  in  his  master's  face,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  unqualified  disgust. 

•'  What !  marry  the  daughter  and  assassi- 
nate the  father !  By  the  cross  of  Saint  An- 
thony, you  must  be  joking !" 

"  Oh !  your  conscience  is  disturbed,  you 
most  immaculate  valet.  I  ought  to  have  told 
what  your  share  of  the  prize  should  be — 
you  shall  have  a  fourth  of  the  spoil,  and  have 
no  hand  in  the  removal  of  this  wild  boar  of  a 
Corsican.'' 

"  "Not  if  I  was  to  have  the  wealth  of  the 
Doge  himself  will  I  burden  my  soul  with 
blood,  Ludovico  Gavotti,''  said  the  valet, 
firmly  and  seriously.  "  Any  kind  of  scheme, 
I  don't  care  what  it  is — hut  I  tell  you,  I  will 
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have   no  hand  in  shedding   blood,  except  in 
self-defence/' 

A  mocking  laugh  broke  from  the  lips  of 
Gavotti. 

"  Well,  upon  my  soul,  Andrea,  I  never 
thought  you  such  a  dull  ass  as  not  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  a  piece  of  pleasant  im- 
agination and  reality.  Verily  you  are  a 
saint,  and  I  had  not  the  least  idea  I  was 
served  by  so  strictly  moral  a  valet.  I  have 
had  my  joke,  so  now  fill  your  glass  ;  there  is 
no  joke  in  that,  for  the  wine  is  good.  By  the 
bye,  did  you  see  this  Count  de  Briesbach?" 

Whether  Andrea  was  deceived  it  matters  not, 
but  he  very  quietly  filled  his  own  and  his 
master's  glass. 

"  I  saw  the  Count,  but  was  too  late  to 
deliver  the  message." 

"  No  matter  ;  I  will  deliver  the  letter  my- 
self to-morrow.  I  want  to  see  this  German 
adventurer  there  is  so  much  talk  about." 

"He  is,'' said  the  valet,  "the  handsomest 
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and  most  powerfully  bailt  young  man  I  have 
ever  seen.  By  St.  Anthony  !  it^s  no  wonder 
the  womeD  all  praise  him/' 

"  I  should  say  Francisco  Carignano  stands 
little  chance  of  gaining  the  girl's  heart/'  said 
Gavotti;  "but,  by  Jove!  that's  of  no  conse- 
quence if  he  gets  her  hand  and  the  wealth. 
Give  me  my  mantle  and  hat.  It's  eleven 
o'clock — I  shall  be  back  by  twelve.'' 

Unlocking  his  deskGavotti  took  out  a  packet 
of  letters  and  placed  them  in  his  vest ;  then 
opening  a  secret  drawer,  he  emptied  it  of  its 
contents — the  said  contents  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  small  card,  on  which 
were  engraved  four  numeral  figures,  and 
above  them  a  cross.  Placing  the  card  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  he  threw  his  mantle  over 
his  shoulders,  and  without  another  word  to 
his  valet  left  the  chamber. 

''  I'm  at  fault,"  said  the  valet,  after  a  few 
moments'  musing,*  and  gazing  at  the  door 
through  which  his  master  had  left  the  room. 
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''  He  has  something  on  hand  of  which  I  know 
nothing,  that's  clear.  I  am  willing  to  stick 
to  him  through  thick  and  thin,  but  if  he 
means — humph  !  it's  an  ugly  word — we  must 
part.  Pooh  !  he  must  have  been  joking,  and 
yet,  upon  my  life,  it  was  very  like  reality. 
Now,  as  to  carrying  this  girl  off,"  continued 
Andrea,  helping  himself  to  wine,  and  solilo- 
quising half  aloud,  "  it's  nothing  at  all — if 
there  is  any  good  to  come  of  it.  By  Jove ! 
it  will  never  do.  If  we  returned  to  Corsica 
the  Count  de  Matrawould  hang  us  both  with- 
out judge  or  jury  ;  let  alone  the  vengeance  of 
the  Lady  Bianca.  If  we  came  back  to  Genoa, 
Ambrosio  Lotero  would  think  nothing  of 
sticking  a  knife  in  his  ribs  when  he  found  out 
that  his  daughter  was  no  wife.  Without  a 
dozen  ducats  in  our  pockets  where  the  devil 
could  we  go.  No,  no  ;  we  have  but  one  road 
to  travel,  and  along  it  we  must  go.  Yes,  w^e 
must  return  to  Corsica,  and  Gavotti  must 
marry  the  Lady  Bianca.     That  cursed  brazier 
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would  never  follow  us  tHere.  Only  let  my 
master  be  appointed  Commissary-General, 
and  plunder  those  rascally  islanders  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  we  shall  have  enough  to 
quit  that  infernal  island  for  ever,  and  live 
like  princes  in  my  native  city  of  Naples/' 

Leaving  Andrea  to  continue  his  dream  of 
the  future,  we  will  follow  Ludovico  Gavotti. 
The  streets  of  Genoa  were,  at  the  period  of 
our  tale,  guiltless  of  gas  or  oil,  or  light  of  any 
kind,  save  here  and  there  a  solitary  shrine 
stuck  against  a  wall  or  in  a  niche.  Sometimes 
these  shrines  contained  several  candles,  but 
occasionally  one  solitary  taper,  throwing  a 
faint  and  flickering  light  across  the  narrow 
street,  which  even  daylight  but  feebly  pene- 
trated. Only  one  or  two  persons  crossed  Lu- 
dovico's  path,  for  the  hour  was  late  and  the 
streets  unsafe. 

Pursuing  his  way  through  the  Piazza 
Annunciata  he  soon  became  entangled  in  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  streets  leading  towards 
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the  Ponto  de  Carignano.  Ludovico,  how- 
ever, was  quite  at  home,  and  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  he  stopped  before  a  lofty, 
and  once  magnificent,  mansion,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  uninhabited  for  many  years, 
the  windows  were  all  closed  and  barred, 
and  the  front  almost  black  with  neglect.  Here 
Gavotti  paused,  and  feeling  along  the  pillars, 
took  hold  of  a  bell  handle  and  gave  it  a 
vigorous  pull.  Some  six  or  seven  minutes 
elapsed,  and  then  a  small  slide  in  the  centre 
of  the  door  was  slowly  drawn  back,  and  the 
face  of  an  old  man  appeared  at  the  opening. 

"  Who  rings  ?"  enquired  the  weak  voice 
of  the  guardian  of  the  mansion,  holding  up 
an  oil  lamp. 

Gavotti  made  no  reply,  but  gave  the  man 
the  card  with  the  four  numbers  on  it. 

The  old  man's  hand  shook  as  he  threw  the 
light  of  the  lamp  on  the  card. 

"  Five,  seven,  eleven,  seventeen,"  he 
muttered ;  "  there  is  a  number  w^anting,  what 
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is  it  ?''  he  demanded,  placing  Ms  ear  close  to 
the  aperture. 

"  Nine,"  said  Ludovico. 

"  Immediately,"  said  the  old  man. 

In  another  minute  the  bolts  were  undrawn, 
a  heavy  chain  fell,  the  massive  door  opened, 
and  Gavotti  entered  and  was  conducted  up 
a  staircase  that  had  once  been  very  hand- 
some, along  a  dismal  gallery  till  he  came  to  a 
door,  at  which  he  knocked. 

"  Come  in,'*  was  muttered  in  a  low,  clear 
voice. 

The  old  man  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
motioned  Ludovico  to  enter,  which  he  did, 
and  the  door  closed. 

At  one  end  of  the  chamber  sat,  before  a 
cheerful  fire,  a  signor,  habited  in  sable;  the 
remains  of  a  very  frugal  supper  were  on  a 
sideboard,  with  a  decanter  of  water  ;  but  the 
table  at  which  the  man  sat  was  covered 
with  papers  and  a  few  books.  As  Gavotti 
advanced,   he  turned  in   his  chair,  fixing   a 
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]) air  of  grey,  penetrating  eyes  upon  the  dark 
orbs  of  the  Genoese,  but  stirred  not. 

"  Padre Geronimo,  I  presume?"  said  Gavotti, 
bowing  profoundly,  with  great  humility. 

The  Jesuit — the  same  that  Baron  Newhoff 
was  so  anxious  to  gain  some  trace  of — 
slightly  returned  the  salutation  of  the  Genoese, 
saying — 

"  Even  so,  jiglio  mio^  and  you  ?'' 

"  Ludovico  Gavotti." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  Padre,  again  scrutinising 
(lavotti  attentively.  "  I  expected  you;  you 
are  from  Bastia,  and  bring,  I  surmise,  letters 
from  Padre  Ignatio  ?  You  are  welcome ; 
pray  be  seated.'' 

Gavotti,  after  seating  himself,  took  a 
piicket  from  his  pocket  and  delivered  it  to 
tiie  Jesuit,  which  the  latter  immediately 
opened  and  twice  perused  the  two  letters  it 
contained  without  comment.  Musing  for  a 
f^w  moments,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
Genoese,  he  said — 
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"  You  have  with  you  copies  of  tlie  Marchese 
de  Carignano's  confidential  letters  to  the 
Senate  of  Genoa  ?" 

"  I  have,  Padre,"  replied  Gavotti,  returning 
the  gaze  of  the  Jesuit,  whose  eyes  met  his 
with  a  look  of  quiet  meaning. 

''Very  good;  let  me  have  them.'' 

From  another  pocket  Ludovico  drew  forth 
a  larger  packet,  which  he  handed  to  the 
Padre,  who  placed  it  upon  the  table  without 
regarding  its  contents. 

"  You  have  fulfilled  your  part  of  the  en- 
gagement entered  into,  after  taking  the  oaths, 
with  Padre  Ignatio.  We  shall  without  fail 
perform  ours.  Much,  however,  remains  to 
he  done.  By  means  of  those  letters  we  shall 
be  able  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  existing 
between  France  and  Genoa.  The  French 
mast  be  induced  to  withdraw  their  troops 
from  Corsica,  otherwise  the  island  would 
eventually  fall  into  their  possession,  and  form 
part  of  the  French  King's  dominions.     Once 
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quit  of  the  French,  the  Corsicans  will  be  en- 
abled to  drive  the  Genoese  out  of  Corsica. 
This  is  our  object  for  the  present.  When  do 
you  return  to  Bastia?  " 

"  In  a  few  days,  Padre ;  I  only  wait  to  con- 
duct back  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de  Matra.'' 

"  Ha !  '^  said  the  Jesuit ;  "  if  that  young 
lady  could  be  induced  to  enter  a  convent  and 
take  the  veil,  her  father's  wealth  would  re- 
vert to  the  church." 

"  By  my  faith,  Padre,''  cried  Gavotti,  with 
much  animation,  "  it's  not  at  all  unlikely  but 
that  the  young  lady  will  either  be  forced  to 
€nter  a  convent,  or  fly  to  one  for  refuge." 

"  How  so,  my  son?— how  so?"  demanded 
the  Jesuit,  anxiously. 

"  The  blind  god  Cupid,  Padre,  may  be  the 
cause.  The  Count  de  Matra  wishes,  and  will 
insist  upon  his  daughter  marrying  the  young 
Count  Francisco  de  Carignano,  whilst  the 
hairess  is  over  head  and  ears — excuse  me, 
Padre— in  love  with  a  German  adventurer.'* 
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''Ah  I  his  name?" 

"  He  calls  himself  the  Count  de  Briesbach." 

The  Jesuit  actually  started  from  his  chair, 
repeating  the  name. 

'' Count  de  Briesbach !  Is  this  possible  ?  Do 
you  know  this  count  ?'^  demanded  the  Jesuit. 

"  No,  Padre,  I  do  not ;  but  I  have  a  letter 
for  him  from  the  Count  de  Matr^,  which  I 
intend  delivering  to-morrow/* 

The  Jesuit  was  silent  for  several  moments, 
in  deep  and  earnest  meditation,  his  eyes  bant 
upon  the  fire.  Without  uttering  a  word,  he 
cirose  and  went  to  a  side  table,  on  which 
stood  a  handsome  cabinet.  Opening  this,  he 
took  from  it  a  heavy  purse  of  gold,  and  re- 
turned to  the  fire-side. 

"  The  contents  of  this  are  yours,  my  son,' ' 
handing  the  purse  across  the  table  to  Gavotti. 
''  T  will  say  no  more  to-night,  except  to  urge 
you  to  be  watchful  and  faithful;  and  recol- 
lect that  in  serving  holy  mother  church,  so 
that  the  end  be  obtained,  no  matter  the  means 
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employed.  Learn  all  you  can  with  respect 
to  the  plans,  projects,  and  movements  of  this 
Count  de  Briesbach,  as  well  as  of  an  uncle  of 
his,  who  goes  under  the  name  and  title  of 
Baron  NewhofF.  I  hear  he  has  hired  the 
mansion  of  Signor  Barano,  and  is  engaging  a 
number  of  domestics.  Get  some  one  who 
you  can  depend  upon  to  enter  his  service  as  a 
spy  upon  his  movements.  Pay  him  well. 
Gold  will  not  be  wanting,  and  be  here  to- 
morrow night  at  this  same  hour." 

"  I  can  further  your  plans  more  than  you 
imagine,"  said  Gavotti,  pocketing  the  purse 
of  gold. 

"  Not  my  plans,  my  son,"  interrupted  the 
Jesuit.  "  We  work  in  the  same  vineyard, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  only  true  church. 
Farewell,"  and  ringing  a  bell,  the  old  serving 
man  made  his  appearance,  who  re-conducted 
Gavotti  into  the  street,  just  as  the  deep-toned 
bell  of  the  Annunciata  tolled  the  hour  of 
twelve. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Corsicans  were  zealous  Eoman  Catholics 
and  extremely  superstitious.  No  nation,  it  is 
said,  can  fiourish  without  religion.  Banish, 
that,  and  every  noble  sentiment  and  public 
spirit  will  decay.  The  Genoese  worked  upon 
the  superstitious  feelings  of  the  islanders,  and 
endeavoured,  by  suppressing  the  monasteries, 
to  keep  a  considerable  number  of  females  in 
every  household,  as  the  best  means  of  per- 
petuating the  feeling. 

Of  all  the  religious  establishments  in  Cor- 
sica, the  Jesuits  held  the  largest  wealth  and 
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greatest  power,  and  were  secretly  at  work  to 
augment  both.  Corsica,  under  the  Genoese 
yoke,  could  neither  add  to  its  influence  nor 
increase  its  revenues  ;  and  as  long  as  the 
French  maintained  troops  in  the  island  to  aid 
the  Genoese,  the  Corsicans  became  poorer 
and  poorer. 

It  struck  the  chiefs  of  the  Corsicans  that  if 
they  could  induce  the  Jesuits  to  embrace 
their  cause  and  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
various  courts  of  Europe,  a  rupture  between 
France  and  Genoa  mio^ht  be  effected.  Acting: 
upon  this  idea,  a  secret  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  the  Corsican  chiefs  and  the 
most  influential  Jesuit  priests,  and  large 
possessions  offered  to  the  church  if,  through 
their  means,  the  French  troops  were  with- 
drawn from  the  island,  if  only  for  a  time,  for 
Gaffori  and  his  brother  chiefs  felt  persuaded 
that  if  they  could  once  drive  the  Genoese 
from  the  island,  they  would  never  again  be 
able  to  obtain  a  footing  there.    Circumstances 
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favoured  their  projects.  A  misunderstanding 
between  France  and  the  republic  of  Genoa 
occurred,  which  the  priests  took  care  to  in- 
crease. 

Ludovico  Gavotti,  who  from  his  youth  had 
been  unprincipled,  and  greedy  of  retrieving 
his  ruined  fortunes,  took  the  bribe  offered  by 
the  Padre  Ignatio,  was  sworn  as  a  spy  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  betrayed  the  private  correspond- 
ence of  the  Corsican  governor  with  tlie 
senate  of  Genoa.  On  sailing  from  Bastia,  he 
was  furnished  with  instructions  for  Padre 
Geronimo,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  entrance  to  the  man- 
sion were  the  Jesuit  was  located. 

While  Ludovico  Gavotti  was  employed 
planning  evil  schemes  with  the  Padre  Gero- 
nimo against  the  peace  of  our  hero  and  heroine, 
the  latter  were  unconscious  of  having  any 
such  enemies  in  existence  plotting  against 
their  future  happiness.  In  fact,  at  that  pre- 
cise time,  Vannina  and  Otho  were  strolling 
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arm-in-arm  througli  the  splendid  saloons  of 
the  Countess  di  Sera.  The  Baron  de  New- 
hoff  and  the  Count  de  Eivalora  were  also 
present,  and,  as  had  been  previously  arranged 
between  them,  entered  the  saloon  as  strangers, 
and  througli  Otho's  management  were  appa- 
rently introduced  to  each  other  in  presence 
of  many  of  the  Genoese  nobles. 

De  Briesbach  perceived  that  Vannina  was 
out  of  spirits,  and  as  soon  as  opportunity 
offered,  he  learned  from  her  the  situation  in 
which  she  was  placed,  by  her  telling  him  the 
chief  points  of  her  father's  letter.  Otho  was 
at  first  confounded  and  considerably  depressed, 
but,  ever  sanguine,  he  cheered  the  more  timid 
Vannina  with  the  assurance  of  better  pros- 
pects. No  mention  was  made  of  the  signor 
who  was  appointed  by  her  father  to  conduct 
her  to  Bastia.  This  was  no  intentional 
omission,  for  many  other  trifles  were  unmen- 
tioned  for  want  of  time  and  opportunity. 

At  a  later  hour,  or  rather  early  hour  of  the 
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morning,  the  baron  and  his  nephew  left  the 
palace  of  the  Countess  to  return  to  their 
hotel. 

''  You  are  a  sly  fellow,  Otho,"  said  the  Baron, 
laughing.  "What  a  pretty  description  you 
gave  me  of  your  Corsican  maiden.  By  Jove  ! 
I  never  beheld  a  more  lovely  and  fascinating 
girl  in  any  of  the  courts  of  Europe." 

Otho  was  amused  and  pleased  at  his  uncle's 
warmth  and  enthusiasm  in  praise  of  his  lady- 
love. 

"But,  my  dear  uncle,"  said  the  Count, 
sadly,  "  Vannina  is  to  be  betrothed  to  the 
young  Count  Francisco  de  Carignano,  imme- 
diately on  her  return  to  Bastia." 

"  The  devil  she  is !"  cried  the  Baron ; 
*'  and  what  do  you  intend  doing?" 

"What  can  I  do?" 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  Why  never  let  her 
return  but  as  your  wife,"  said  the  Baron, 
coolly. 

"  Her  father's  consent — " 
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''  What  signifies  the  father's  consent,  if  you 
have  her  own — and  there's  no  doubt  of  that, 
or  I'm  no  judge.  In  less  than  six  months 
De  Matra  will  be  too  glad  to  acknowledge 
you  as  his  son-in-law,  or,  as  an  ally  of  the 
Genoese  republic,  he  will  find  his  estates  con- 
fiscated." 

Could  the  Baron  de  Newhoff  have  seen  his 
nephew's  countenance  as  he  concluded  the 
conversation,  he  would  very  clearly  have  dis- 
covered that  they  differed  on  every  point; 
but  as  they  at  that  moment  reached  the  hotel, 
Otho  made  no  reply,  and  they  immediately 
retired  to  their  respective  chambers. 

The  baron  and  his  nephew  had  scarcely 
finished  breakfast  the  following  morning,  ere 
the  former  departed  to  visit  the  Count  de 
Eivalora,  and  the  latter  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  the  Countess  di  Sera's  palace, 
when  the  waiter  entered  the  room,  saying, 

"  A  signor  below  wishes  to  see  your  lord- 
ship." 
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"His  name?" 

''  I  didn't  inquire." 

"  Show  him  up/' 

Scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  ere  the  waiter 
returned,  ushering  in  a  tall,  handsome  man. 

"  The  Count  de  Briesbach,  I  presume," 
said  the  visitor,  bowing. 

Otho  returned  the  salutation,  and  pointed 
to  a  chair. 

'^May  I  ask  the  pleasure  of  your  name  and 
the  cause  of  your  visit  ?" 

"  I  was  requested  to  deliver  this  letter  by 
the  Count  de  Matra ;  my  name  is  Ludovico 
Gavotti." 

'*  Ludovico  Gavotti !"  repeated  the  Count 
with  surprise,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
stranger,  with  stern  displeasure. 

"  You  repeat  my  name.  Count  de  Bries- 
bach, as  if  it  were  not  unfamiliar  to  you." 

"  You  are  quite  correct,  sir,"  replied  our 
hero,  with  perfect  coolness.     "  I  have  heard 
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it  before,  and  the  recollection  is  not  a  pleasant 


one." 


"  May  I  inquire  why  not?'* 

''  For  reasons  I  do  not  feel  it  requisite  to 
state/'  De  Briesbach  spoke  calmly,  but  with 
marked  emphasis. 

Gavotti  became  deadly  pale,  and  for  a 
minute  was  unable  to  reply.  After  an  effort 
he  said, 

"  I  am  the  friend  and  confidential  secretary 
of  the  Count  de  Carignano." 

"  I  am  both  grieved  and  surprised  that  the 
Count  de  MatrS,  should  have  selected  you  as 
a  proper  protector  for  his  only  daughter." 

Gavotti  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  temper  get- 
ting the  better  of  his  judgment. 

*'  Count  de  Briesbach,"  he  cried,  his  cheeks 
deadly  pale,  "your  words  are  unwarrantable, 
and  demand  explanation.  We  have  never 
before  met." 

''  I  hope  it  may  be  the  first  and  last  time." 
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"  I  difiPer  from  you,  Count,  as  to  your  wish 
that  it  may  be  the  last  time.  You  have  used 
language  no  gentleman  can  submit  to,  and  I 
demand  a  full  and  complete  satisfaction  for 
such  unprovoked  insult,  or  a  withdrawal  of 
your  insults." 

*'  Sir,"  replied  the  Count,  in  a  cold,  cutting 
tone,  "  I  shall  not  revoke  one  word  I  have 
addressed  to  you.  There  are  reasons  why  I 
cannot  enter  into  even  the  simplest  explana- 
tion. If  you  feel,  however,  that  your  past 
conduct  does  not  fully  bear  me  out  in  what  I 
have  said,  after  consulting  your  conscience,  I 
will  so  far  conquer  my  disgust  as  to  give  you 
satisfaction  with  any  weapon  you  may  please 
to  name.  But  of  this  rest  assured,  the  Lady 
Vannina  de  Matra  returns  not  to  Corsica 
under  your  protection." 

"  I  am  deputed  by  her  father  to — " 

"  I  shall  justify  my  conduct  to  the  Count, 
the  lady's  father.  In  this  I  am  following  out 
the  wishes  of  the  lady  herself.  I  must  decline 
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any  further  conversation  on  this  or  any  other 
subject,"  and  without  even  the  courtesy  of  a 
bow,  de  Briesbach  left  the  room. 

Ludovico  Gavotti  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the 
spot,  his  whole  features  distorted  with  rage, 
his  teeth  fast  set,  and  his  hands  clenched  with 
passion. 

"  I  have  borne  all  this,''  he  muttered,  "  from 
an  accursed  German  adventurer,  whom  no  one 
knows.  But — but — "  and  he  stamped  his 
foot  with  such  violence  on  the  floor,  that  the 
waiter,  who  was  in  the  next  chamber,  ran  into 
the  room  and  stared  at  the  passion  distorted 
features  of  the  Genoese  with  astonishment. 

With  a  withering  curse  from  his  parched 
lips,  Gavotti  seized  his  hat  and  rushed  from 
the  room.  Gaining  the  street,  he  hurried 
along  till  he  reached  his  hotel,  which  he 
entered  in  so  excited  a  condition  as  to  induce 
remarks  from  the  waiter,  who  met  him  on  the 
stairs.  On  gaining  his  chamber,  he  threw 
himself  on  a  couch. 
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"  Corpo  de  Bacco  ^  exclaimed  his  valet 
Andrea,  dropping  a  brush,  which  he  was 
using,  and  looking  into  his  master's  pale 
features.     "What  has  happened,  signer?' 

''  Give  me  some  wine,  man,  and  hold  your 
tongue !"  replied  Ludovico,  fiercely.  "  I 
will  have  his  life's  blood  !"  he  muttered. 

Drinking  o£F  a  large  goblet  of  wine,  by 
degrees  he  curbed  the  violence  of  his 
temper. 

''  What  has  happened,  signer  ?"  asked 
Andrea,  in  an  almost  terrified  tone.  "  In  the 
name  of  the  saints,  what  has  frightened 
you?'' 

"  Frightened  me,  rascal !  What  do  you 
mean?"  exclaimed  Gavotti,  fixing  his  fiery 
eyes  upon  his  valet.  "Who  said  I  was 
frightened?  What  made  you  think  I  was 
frightened?" 

"  Santa  Madonna !  signor,  I  only  thought 
so.  You  looked  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and 
trembled  like—" 
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"  Pshaw !  idiot,"  interrupted  his  master, 
"cannot  a  man  do  both  these  things  from 
other  causes  than  fright?  I  have  been 
grossly  insulted,  and  the  penalty  to  the 
villain  who  has  done  so,  shall  be  his  heart's 
blood!'' 

It  was  now  Andrea's  turn  to  look  pale;  the 
valet  had  always  a  horror  of  blood.  He 
knew  his  master  was  a  coward,  and  he  was 
also  aware  that  he  was  one  himself.  Hearing 
his  master  talking  of  having  somebody's  life 
blood,  made  him  feel  uncomfortable,  for  he 
was  convinced  Ludovico  had  no  intention  of 
revenging  the  insult.  He  began  to  think  his 
own  and  his  master's  life  might  be  jeopardised 
by  some  act  of  the  latter.  Whilst  these 
thoughts  were  passing  through  the  valet's 
brain,  Ludovico's  temper  was  cooling,  and 
Andrea  felt  relieved  when  he  heard  hiui 
laugh,  although  it  must  be  confessed  it  was 
not  of  a  mirth  inspiring  kind. 

"  Andrea,"     said     his    master,    after    his 
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laughter  had  subsided,  "  we  sometimes  make 
great  fools  of  ourselves.  Tell  me,  have  you 
seen  this  Baron  Newhoff  ?'* 

*^  I  did  not  see  the  Baron,  but  I  saw  his 
Major  Domo,  who  has  the  hiring  all  his  ser- 
vants, and  a  precious  rascal  he  is.  He 
remembered  me  at  once,  for  the  fellow  was 
Major  Domo  to  Signor  Baracco.  '  What  are 
you  come  back  ?'  he  said.  '  Is  there  nothing 
left  in  Corsica  for  you  and  your  master? 
What  induced  you  to  leave  his  service  T 

"  '  For  the  best  of  reasons,'  I  replied.  '  No 
wages  !^  " 

''  Kascal !     You  didn't  say  that,  did  you  ?" 

"  By  Saint  Anthony,  signor,  what  else  could 
Isayr 

Both  master  and  man  indulged  in  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"  The  Major  Domo  grinned,  saying,  '  at 
any  rate  you  look  well  fed,  so  I'll  hire  you 
for  the  Count  de  Briesbach's  valet.* 
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A  glance  of  triumpli  shot  from,  the  dark 
eyes  of  Ludovico. 

"  '  I  know  you  are  a  smart  fellow,  but 
hark^^ye ;  our  services  will  only  be  required 
for  a  short  time,  so  you  remember  the  old 
proverb :  ''  ]\Iake  hay  whilst  the  sun  shines  !' 
Do  you  understand  me,  eh  ?  Your  wages 
shall  be  handsome,'  and  putting  his  lips  close 
to  my  ear,  he  said,  '  One  third  to  be  paid  me, 
and  no  questions  asked.' 

*' '  All  fair  !*  said  I,  shaking  hands. 

"  We  had  a  glass  or  two  of  burgundy,  and 
so,  signor,  I  am  to  be  installed  in  office  to- 
morrow/* 

"  You  are  a  clever  fellow,  Andrea,  when 
you  like.  Nothing  could  have  turned  out 
better.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  must 
be  attended  to.  I  know  that  rascal  Buttafico 
well,  and  he  is  aware  I  do.  Hurry  back  and 
see  him,  and  tell  him  on  no  account  to  men- 
tion your  having  lived  with  me,  to  either  the 
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Count  de  Briesbach  or  the  Baron  de  New- 
hoflf/' 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  his  doing  so  ;  but  I 
will  warn  him  at  all  events/'  and  the  valet 
left  the  room. 

'*  Now  then,  Count  de  Briesbach  !^'  mut- 
tered Ludovico,  "I  shall  have  my  revenge,  and 
baulk  all  your  schemes,  whatever  they  may 
be.'' 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 


De  Briesbach,  after  leaving  Ludovico  Gavotti 
in  the  saloon  of  the  hotel,  proceeded  to  the 
palace  of  the  Countess  di  Sera,  immersed  in 
deep  thought.  He  could  not  understand  how- 
it  was  that  the  Count  de  Matra  should  have 
appointed  such  a  man  as  Gavotti  to  take 
charge  of  his  daughter  on  her  return  to  Cor- 
sica, for  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could 
be  unaware  of  the  man's  dissolute  and  vicious 
career.  Otho  was  startled  from  his  train  of 
reflection  by    a   person    wrapped  in  a    long 
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brown  mantle,  wearing  a  slouched  hat,  stop- 
ping him,  and  with  great  civility,  saying — 

"  You  are  the  Count  de  Briesbach,  I  pre- 
sume/' 

''  I  am,"  returned  our  hero,  somewhat  sur- 
prised. 

''  I  have  followed  you  jfrom  the  hotel ^ 
signor,  to  give  you  this  letter,  begging  you  to 
read  it  at  once,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence you  should  do  so/' 

Otho  was  at  the  moment  passing  down  a 
very  deserted  passage,  leading  to  the  Stradi 
Baibi,  and-  taking  the  letter  and  opening  it, 
was  startled  at  reading  as  follows  : — 

"  A  friend  to  the  Corsican  cause  requests 
the  Count  de  Briesbach  to  favour  him  with 
five  minutes' conversation.  The  plans  of  the 
Baron  de  Newhoff  and  the  Count  de  Eivalora 
against  the  Kepublic  of  Genoa  have  been 
betrayed  to  the  Senate.  They  are  both  warned. 
Follow  the  bearer  of  this  without  question. 
Your  uncle  and  the  Count  de  Eivalora  will,  I 
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trust,  be  waiting  yoar  arrival.  The  loss  of  a 
few  moments  may  be  alike  fatal  to  the  Corsican 
cause  and  their  liberty." 

Completely  astounded  by  this  most  un- 
expected discovery  of  plans,  thought  impene- 
trable, Otho  de  Briesbach  crushed  the  paper 
in  his  hand,  telling  the  man  to  lead  on.  The 
man  bowed,  and  walked  rapidly  away,  the 
Count  following,  immersed  in  thought,  deeply 
lamenting  this  betrayal  of  his  uncle's  plans 
and  projects,  though  he  had  never  considered 
they  would  be  carried  out. 

Passing  through  a  labyrinth  of  narrow  and 
gloomy  streets,  the  guide  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  mansion  Ludovico  Gavotti  had 
visited  the  night  before.  On  ringing  the  bell, 
the  same  old  man  that  had  admitted  Gavotti, 
slid  back  the  panel,  and  without  a  word,  opened 
the  door. 

"  Are  they  arrived  ?"  demanded  the  Count's 
guide. 

"  They  are,"  replied  the  old  man. 
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''Where  are  they?'' 

"  In  the  saloon,  on  the  left  of  the  gal- 
lery." 

''Follow  me,  Count,"  said  the  guide,  as  the 
door  closed. 

"  The  Baron  and  the  Count  have  arrived 
before  rue,"  said  de  Brieshach,  as  he  fol- 
lowed the  guide  up  an  ill-lighted  stair- 
case. 

"So  it  appears,  signor.  It  is  very  fortu- 
nate." 

"  This  is  a  gloomy  old  building,"  observed 
our  hero. 

"  Yes,  signor,  very.  It  has  been  many  years 
uninhabited." 

After  traversing  a  long  gallery  almost  in 
darkness,  they  at  length  reached  a  door,  which 
the  guide  opened,  saying  — 

"  Pass  through  this  chamber ;  they  are  in 
the  inner  saloon.' ' 

Without  a  thought  of  evil,  or  treachery 
Otho  entered  the  dimly-lighted  room ;  but  was 
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110  sooner  in  tlian  the  massive  door  suddenly 
closed,  and  to  his  astonishment,  a  ponderous 
bolt  was  shot  into  its  socket. 

'^  Villain,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?'*  he 
exclaimed,  springing  back  and  shaking  the 
])onderous  door,  to  which  another,  and  another 
bolt  was  added,  and  de  Briesbach  found  that 
he  was  a  prisoner. 

For  some  moments  the  rage  he  felt  at 
having  been  so  easily  duped,  left  him 
unable  to  collect  his  thoughts ;  but  recovering 
his  usual  coolness  and  temper,  he  commenced 
an  examination  of  the  chamber,  which,  after 
minute  inspection,  he  was  convinced  had  been 
long  prepared  for  him,  as  no  precaution  was 
neglected  to  render  the  room  a  secure 
prison. 

The  apartment  was  of  large  dimen^^ions, 
the  three  windows  built  up  with  solid  masonry 
as  thick  as  the  walls.  The  door  was  plated 
with  iron,  and  light  was  admitted  from  a  sky- 
light  in  the  lofty  ceiling.     In  addition  to  the 
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skylight  was  a  trap-door.  The  furniture  con- 
sisted of  a  good  bed,  a  table  and  chair,  and  a 
few  articles  for  the  toilet. 

Puzzled  and  astonished,  Otho  seated 
himself  on  the  chair,  and  began  to  ponder 
over  the  unpleasant  position  in  which  he  was 
placed.  In  a  moment  it  flashed  across  his 
mind  that  his  captivity  was  the  work  of  the 
Jesuit,  whom  his  uncle  had  journeyed  with 
Placing  his  sword  upon  the  table,  he  began 
to  reflect  and  form  plans  for  extricating 
himself  from  his  present  position.  One  cir- 
cumstance annoyed  him  almost  as  much  as 
his  own  captivity,  and  that  was,  that  his 
uncle's  plans,  and  the  Count  de  Rivalora's 
defection  from  the  cause  of  the  Genoese  Repub- 
lic, had  been  betrayed,  in  some  unaccountable 
manner,  to  those  who  held  him  in  durance. 

Again  and  again  our  hero  examined  every 
part  of  his  prison,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  and 
in    a   multitude    of  painful   and    perplexing 
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thoughts — in  which  Vannina  took  a  promi- 
nent share  —  the  daylight  faded,  and  all 
around  became  wrapt  in  gloom .  Hitherto 
he  had  not  felt  either  hungry  or  thirsty ;  but 
now  that  he  was  prevented  employing  himself, 
he  began  to  speculate  how  nature  was  to  be 
supported.  The  thought  had  scarcely  struck 
him  when  he  was  aroused  by  the  opening  of 
the  trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  and  a  light 
streaming  into  the  room.  Presen  tly  he  saw 
a  kind  of  platform  descending,  on  which  were 
a  couple  of  covered  dishes,  a  flask  of  wine,  a 
lighted  lamp,  and  a  letter.  Perfectly  satisfied 
that  any  threats  or  remonstrances  with  his 
gaolers  would  be  worse  than  useless,  the  Count 
removed  the  articles  from  the  tray  and  placed 
them  upon  the  table,  thankful  he  was  not 
denied  good  food  and  light. 

The  platform  was  again  raised  without  a 
word  being  spoken,  or  a  human  face  seen  at 
the  aperture.      Having  satisfied  his   hunger^ 
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he  trimmed  his  lamp,  and  with  no  little 
anxiety  and  a  great  deal  of  curiosity,  opened 
the  letter,  and  read  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  not  deprived  the  Count  de  Bries- 
-bach  of  his  liberty  from  any  personal  motive, 
nor  with  any  intention  of  gratifying  private 
revenge  or  curiosity  of  any  kind.  I  have 
never  seen  or  spoken  to  him,  nor  is  any 
other  person  or  party  responsible  for  the  act  I 
have  committed  in  thus,  I  freely  confess,  un- 
lawfully seizing  his  person.  The  question 
now  is,  whether  he  or  I  shall  triumph.  1  tell 
him  candidly,  he  must  either  submit  to  my 
proposals,  or  remain  a  prisoner  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  I  will  now  explain.  For  hundreds  of 
years  the  vast  estates  and  property  of  the 
Hammersteins — '* 

"Ha!  is  it  so?"  exclaimed  the  Count; 
"  then.  Padre,  or  whatever  your  name  is, 
you  will  not  triumph,  for  mj  uncle  will  at 
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once  place   my  disappearance  to  the  machi- 
nation of  the  Jesuits,  and  act  accordingly/' 

Again  Otho  took  up  the  letter  and  resumed 
the  reading : — 

"  The  property  of  the  Hammersteins  has  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line  from  father  to  son,  all 
strict  followers  of  the  only  true  church—  the 
Church  of  Kome.  In  default  of  a  direct  male 
heir,  the  estates  fell  into  another  branch — all 
heretics.  However,  the  heir  to  these  estates 
was  reared  a  Catholic,  and  succeeded  to  the 
property. 

"  The  Count  de  Briesbach's  uncle  married 
a  lady  of  the  same  persuasion  as  himself,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons. 

"  A  few  words  now  respecting  myself.  At 
an  early  age,  and  by  my  sincere  wish,  I 
entered  the  church,  and  took  the  vows.  lam 
one  of  the  house  of  Hammer  stein,  although  a 
distant  and  impoverished  branch,  and  the  last 
of  my  family ;  and,  had  there  been  no  descend- 
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ant  of  the  Count  de  Briesbach,  at  this  mo- 
ment should  be  the  heir  to  the  Hammerstein 
property ;  for,  most  melancholy  to  relate,  both 
sons  of  the  Baron  de  Hammerstein  perished 
in  the  Ehine,  when  crossing  the  river  during 
a  furious  storm," 

Otho  paused  mentally,  exclaiming, 

"  Is  it  possible,  that  both  those  high-spirited 

youths  are  no  more." 

For   several  minutes   he  remained  buried 

in  thought.     What  those  perplexing  thoughts 

were   we  shall  not  attempt  to  unravel,  but 

proceed  with  the  letter: — 

"  This  event  has  cast  the  Baron  — their 
father — into  so  hopeless  a  state,  that  every 
chance  of  saving  his  life  is  abandoned.  But 
should  he  recover,  all  his  hopes  and  prospects 
are  crushed  for  ever.  The  Count  Otho  de 
Briesbach  a  heretic,  and  a  castaway  from 
the  faith  of  his  fathers — will  inherit  this  vast 
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property,  whicli  but  for  liina  would  fall  to  the 
cliurcli.  This  I  will  prevent,  not  to  aggran- 
dize myself,  but  for  Holy  Mother  Church. 

"  Let  Otho  de  Briesbach  renounce  his 
heretical  faith ;  devote  half  the  revenues  of  the 
Hammerstein  property  to  the  church,  and  he 
shall  be  free ;  only  binding  himself,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  never  to  reveal,  except  to  his  confessor, 
what  has  now  occurred.  His  simple  assent 
to  my  conditions  in  writing  will,  to  me,  be 
sufficient,  and  he  shall  be  restored  at  once  to 
liberty.  I  shall  then  expect  him  to  renounce 
his  heretical  faith,  and  sign  a  properly  pre- 
pared deed,  assigning  half  the  Hammerstein 
property  to  the  Jesuit  College  of  — .  Such 
alone  are  the  terms  on  which  the  Count  de 
Briesbach  can  regain  his  freedom.'* 

"  As  cool  and  impudent  a  proposal  as  I 
ever  heard,"  muttered  Otho,  rising  and 
pacing  to  and  fro  the  room.  "  Renounce  a 
faith  I  revere !  yield  to  those  grasping  Jesuits 
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a  noble  inheritance  to  maintain  a  faith  that 
glories  in  persecution,  and  the  most  narrow- 
minded  principles.  Why,  the  man  is  mad ! 
Does  he  think  I  would  throw  off  my  religion 
as  I  would  an  old  coat?  No,  no,  Padre,  we 
will  have  a  struggle  for  this  inheritance; 
you  shall  never  gain  it  by  the  means  you  pro- 
pose." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Tee  consternation  of  the  Baron  de  Newhoff, 
at  the  disappearance  of  his  nephew,  was 
extreme.  Vain  was  every  enquiry  that  was 
set  on  foot,  nothing  was  elicited  beyond  the 
fact  of  his  leaving  the  hotel. 

The  distress  and  anguish  of  Yannina  knew 
no  bounds  ;  she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the 
idea  that  Otho  had  been  assassinated  by  some 
of  the  agents  of  the  brigands  in  revenge  for 
having  slain  one  of  their  band,  and  for  the 
loss  of  the  ransom  they  were  to  have  received 
for  her  liberty.      But   the  Baron  combatted 
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that  idea,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  nephew  was  owing  to  the 
agency  of  the  Jesuit  Padre,  with  whom  he 
had  travelled  from  Spezzia. 

Under  this  conviction  the  Baron  de  New- 
hoflp  laboured  liard  to  discover  the  residence 
of  the  Priests.  The  felucca  which  brought 
them  to  Genoa  was  found,  they  were  easily 
traced  to  the  Porto  del  Mare,  but  no  further. 
For  the  present  he  was  baffled,  but  not  dis- 
heartened. 

De  Newhoff,  though  deeply  feeling  the  loss 
of  a  nephew  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached,  by  no  means  neglected  his  own  pro- 
jects and  plans.  He  took  possession  of  his  man- 
sion, and  from  amidst  the  domestics  who  were 
in  daily  attendance  upon  him  and  his  guests, 
for  his  house  soon  became  the  resort  of  the 
gay  and  dissipated  nobles  of  Genoa,  selected 
Andrea  for  his  own  personal  attendant. 

De  NewhofF  was  a  kind  and  liberal  master. 
In  Andrea  he  had   a  shrewd  and  intelligent 
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servant,  a  man  also  who  appeared  to  know 
Genoa  and  its  inhabitants  well.  The  Baron 
told  him  if  he  could  gain  a  trace  of  liis 
nephew's  place  of  concealment  he  would 
reward  him  handsomely. 

The  Count  de  Eivalora  sailed  for  Bastia, 
to  restore  the  Lady  Vannina  to  her  father,  for 
the  maiden,  distracted  and  miserable  at  the 
disappearance  of  her  lover,  had  decidedly 
refused  to  embark  with  Ludovico  Gavotti. 
The  Count  had  managed,  without  excit- 
ing any  suspicion  in  the  Genoese  Go- 
vernment, to  dispose  of  his  estate  at  Sestri, 
but  his  valuable  property  at  Chiavari  he 
deemed  it  prudent  not  to  meddle  with  until 
after  his  return,  when,  with  the  Baron's  assist- 
ance, he  hoped  to  be  able  to  raise  a  consider- 
able sum  among  the  Jews,  on  the  excuse  of 
having  a  large  gambling  debt  to  pay  to  Baron 
Newhoif. 

The  Count  de  Rivalora's  family,  then  in 
Bastia,   consisted    of    two   sons,    both   high 
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spirited  young  men,  ardently  loving  their 
country,  and  secretly  annoyed  at  their  father's 
adherence  to  the  Genoese  cause.  The  Count 
wished  to  remove  his  family  into  Tuscany 
during  the  struggle  for  freedom  ;  he,  there- 
fore, had  a  very  plausible  reason  for  going  to 
Bastia,  it  being  well  known  that  the  Lady 
Vannina  was  entrusted  to  his  care. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  Count  de  Briesbach,  the  Baron  de 
Newhoff  received  letters  from  Frankfort.  To 
his  gratification  he  learned  that  what  he  had 
only  surmised  was  actually  the  case.  The 
two  sons  of  the  Baron  de  Hammerstein  had 
perished  in  the  Rhine,  and  their  father  was 
not  likely  to  live  a  month. 

"  I  am  now  satisfied,"  said  the  Baron  de 
Newhoff,  speaking  to  his  valet,  Andrea,  whom 
he  had  taken  into  his  special  confidence, 
"  that  my  nephew,  if  alive,  is  concealed  some- 
where in  this  city.     Double  your  vigilance  in 
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searching,  and  I  will  double  the  reward   I 
promised  you/' 

That  night  Andrea  visited  his  old  master, 
Ludovico  Gavotti,  who  was  still  in  the  city, 
waiting  for  letters  and  instructions  from  the 
Senate  to  convey  to  the  Governor  of  Corsica. 
A  rupture  was  feared  with  France,  and  the 
Genoese  were  now  really  alarmed  about  their 
Corsican  possessions. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Gavotti,  as  his  quondam 
valet  closed  the  door,  "  have  you  been  able  to 
make  out  any  of  the  projects  of  your  new 
master  ?  Has  he  discovered  where  this  cursed 
Count  de  Briesbach  is  concealed  ?'' 

"  Per  Bacco^  signer,"  replied  Andrea,  fixing 
his  keen  grey  eyes  upon  his  late  master,  "  if 
you  don^t  know  the  place  of  the  Count's  im- 
prisonment, for  the  Baron  swears  he's  in 
Genoa,  then  there's  a  bad  chance  for  the 
Baron  finding  him." 

"  You  think  I  know  it.  Master  Andrea,  do 
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you?"  said  Gavotti,  with  a  sneer,  and  return- 
ing the  fixed  gaze  of  his  spy.  "  You  are 
mistaken.  I  would  give  fifty  ducats,  poor  as 
I  am,  to  know  where  to  find  him.  I  owe 
him  a  debt,  and  I  don't  like  being  so  long  in 
his  books." 

"  By  St.  Anthony !"  returned  the  valet 
with  a  sly  grin,  "  I  never  before  knew  that 
your  debts  ever  troubled  you  ;  but  it's  a  pity 
we  can't  make  out  where  Count  Otho  is.  You 
would  gain  fifty  ducats,  and  the  Baron  has 
promised  me  ^ve  hundred.  By  the  Pope  ! 
I  should  like  to  find  it  all  out." 

''  If  you  did,  rascal,  and  informed  the  Baron 
of  it,  I'd  cut  your  throat,  as  sure  as  your 
name's  Andrea." 

''  Madonna  !  but  I'm  obliged  to  you,"  re- 
turned the  valet,  laughing.  "  How  much 
longer  am  I  to  play  the  spy,  and  what  am  I 
to  gain  by  it  ?  I  think  if  I  kept  my  present 
place,  and  became  an  honest  man,  my  pockets 
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would  be  better  filled  than  they  have  been 
the  last  two  or  three  years." 

"  You  are  an  ungrateful  rascal,  Andrea," 
said  Gavotti,  his  eyes  flashing  with  passion  • 
"only  that  I  believe  you  are  joking,  I 
would — '^ 

''Then  don't  finish  the  sentence;  I  was 
only  grumbling  at  playing  a  part  that  appears 
to  me,  now  this  Count  de  Briesbach  is  missing, 
to  have  no  end.     What  is  to  be  the  result  ?" 

"  Whatever  are  the  results  of  my  present 
projects  you  will  share  them/' 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  valet,  with  a 
laugh,  "  even  if  they  end  in  a  hempen 
collar?" 

"  A  truce  to  this  nonsense.  I  may  have  to 
sail  to-morrow,  or  in  a  day  or  two,  with  des- 
patches for  the  Governor  of  Corsica,  and 
have,  as  yet,  failed  in  my  chief  object.  Have 
you,  as  I  asked  you  before,  learned  any  of 
this  Baron  Newhoff's  plans  ?" 
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"  I  have  discovered  one  thing  at  all  events,, 
signor,  that  he  is  in  correspondence  with  the 
Corsican  patriots,  or  rather,  as  they  are 
designated,  by  your  countrymen,  rebels/' 

''He  does,  does  he?"  said  Gavotti,  musing; 
"and  Eivalora,  I  strongly  suspect,  is  going  to 
withdraw  his  allegiance  to  the  Eepublic  of 
Genoa.'' 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  that,"  said  the  valet ;  '-'  I 
overheard  part  of  a  conversation  the  night 
before  he  sailed  for  Bastia  with  the  Lady  de 
Matra.  The  words  were  few,  but  significant: 
'  I  will  remove  my  family  from  Bastia  and 
send  them  to  Pisa ;  they  will  be  out  of  the 
way  when  I  declare  myself/  " 

"  This  intelligence  is  worth  something.  I 
wish  I  could  fully  trust  you,  Andrea ;  latterly 
I  have  begun  to  doubt  you.'' 

*'  Doubt  me  ?  Well,  that  is  a  poor  reward 
for  years  of  faithful  service,  and  dirty  service, 
too,  in  some  things  ;  and  all  without  recom- 
pense," said  the  valet,  with  a  look  of  indig- 
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nation.  ''  You  have,  even  at  tliis  moment, 
secret  projects  which  you  hide  from  me.  If 
you  expect  faithful  services  there  should  be 
trustful  confidence.'^ 

Ludovico  looked  his  valet  hard  in  the  face, 
but  Andrea  returned  his  gaze  without  shrink- 
ing. 

'^  If  I  keep  any  of  my  plans  secret  from 
you,"  said  Gavotti,  "it  is  only  those  I  am 
bound  by  oath  to  preserve.  However,  the  day 
may  come  when  you  shall  reap  a  fair  reward 
for  past  services.  At  present  my  chief  object 
is  to  discover  where  this  Count  de  Briesbach 
is.  I  can't  understand  his  singular  disap- 
pearance. He  is,  I  understand,  entitled  to 
an  immense  fortune  arising  from  estates  on 
the  Ehine.  My  fortune  and  yours  would  be 
made  could  I " — he  hesitated,  seeing  his 
valet's  eyes  fixed  upon  him — "  get  him  into 
my  power.  At  one  time  I  felt  convinced  I 
had  discovered  the  place  of  his  captivity,  and 
I  think  so  still.     That  is  all  I  can  say  on  this 
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subject  at  present  With  respect  to  the  in- 
formation you  have  given  me  concerning  the 
Baron  de  Newhoff  and  the  Count  de  Eivalora, 
that  also  may  make  our  fortunes,  but  not  by 
betraying  them  to  the  senate ;  so  keep  strict 
watch,  and  depend  on  my  faith,  that  if  I  rise 
to  fortune  so  shall  you.  Should  I  have  to 
sail  for  Corsica  with  despatches  I  shall 
return  quickly,  for  I  can  tell  you  this  much, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  island  it 
would  not  do  to  accept  any  situation  there." 
"  What  will  the  Lady  Bianca  say  ?" 
''  I  will  demand  the  settlement  of  the  bond 
I  hold,  from  her  father,  who  is  unable  to  pay 

it;' 

"What  then r 

"  Why  that  he  gives  me  his  daughter's 
hand  in  marriage." 

"  By  St.  Anthony !  that  will  be  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  cried  Andrea,  rub- 
bing his  head  in  great  perplexity.  '^  When- 
ever you  talk  of  bringing  a  wife  to  Genoa,  I 
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fancy  I  feel  the  knife  of  Lotero,  the  brazier, 
tickling  my  ribs." 

Gavotti  laughed,  but  it  was  by  no  means 
a  pleasant  laugh,  for  his  features  betrayed 
great  uneasiness. 

"  How  is  it,  Andrea,  she  lingers  so  long ; 
I  thought  her  disease  would  have  carried  her 
off  long  ago." 

"  T  can't  say  ;  but  it  is  time  for  me  to  be 
off.  I  will  keep  a  strict  look  out  on  the 
Baron's  movements,  and  if  anything  particu- 
lar occurs,  I  will  let  you  know  before  you 
leave." 

"  Do  so.  At  all  events  remain  in  the 
Baron's  service  till  I  return  from  Corsica." 

The  master  and  man  parted. 

An  hour  afterwards  Ludovico  Gavotti 
reached  the  residence  of  the  Jesuit,  and  was 
admitted  to  his  presence.  He  was  sitting  in 
the  same  chamber,  busily  writing.  Motion- 
ing to  the  Genoese  to  be  seated,  he  finished 
the  letter  he  was    writing,  directed,  sealed, 
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and  added  it  to  several  others,  and  then  fold- 
ing them  all  under  one  cover,  he  sealed  the 
packet  and  directed  it  to  Padre  Ignatio. 

*' This  packet/' said  the  priest,  "  you  will 
yourself  deliver,  Signer  Gavotti." 

Ludovico  took  the  packet  and  placed  it  in 
his  vest. 

''  Have  you  made  any  discovery  with 
respect  to  the  plans  and  projects  of  the  Baron 
de  Newhoff  ?" 

"  I  have  ascertained.  Padre,  without  a 
doubt,  that  he  is  leagued  with  the  Corsican 
chiefs,  and  that  the  Count  de  Eivalora  intends 
joining  the  insurgent  Islanders." 

"  Good,"  said  the  Padre.  "  This  news  will 
serve  my  purpose  well.  The  French  troops 
are  to  be  withdrawn  from  Corsica,  and  the 
Islanders  will,  for  a  time,  be  the  victors.  So 
far  our  purpose  will  be  gained.  Have  any 
tidings  been  heard  of  the  disappearance  of 
Count  de  Briesbach?^' 

''  Only  rumours,    Padre,  among  the  rest  is 
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one  that  he  either  has  or  will  shortly  come  into 
an  enormous  property.  My  valet  says  he 
heard  the  baron  declare  he  suspected  the 
disappearance  of  his  nephew  was  owing  to 
the  schemes  of  the  Jesuits,  as,  in  the  event 
of  the  count  being  removed,  the  Hammerstein 
property  would  revert  to  the  church.'' 

Ludovico  looked  keenly,  though  furtively 
in  the  Padre's  face  as  be  spoke,  and  saw 
that  his  features  wore  an  uneasy  expression. 

^'  He  spoke  that  openly  at  a  supper  table  ?'* 
asked  the  Padre,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Gavotti. 

'*  He  did,  Padre,  and  also  said  he  felt  sure 
the  Jesuits  had  a  secret  agent  in  Genoa, 
and  that  the  count,  if  not  dead,  was  concealed 
in  some  place  in  this  city." 

The  Jesuit  looked  on  the  floor  for  some 
moments,  then  raising  his  head  with  sudden 
vivacity,  said, 

"  That  man  is  dangerous ;  he  must  be  re- 
moved," and  turning  to  the  table  he  took  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  after  a  moment's  thought, 
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wrote  a  few  lines,  folded  —  sealed  —  and 
directed  it  to  the  Baron  de  NewhofF. 
* '  Tell  your  valet/'  he  continued,  handing  the 
letter  to  Gavotti,  "  to  place  that  on  the 
baron's  toilet  table  to-morrow.  In  twenty- 
four  hours  he  will  leave  Genoa.  Now,  figlio 
mio^  good  night." 

The  bell  was  rung,  and  in  a  few  moments 
Gavotti  was  in  the  street. 

He  had  not  gone  more  than  a  few  yards 
ere  he  turned  and  looked  at  the  dismal  dwel- 
ling he  had  just  left. 

^*  I  am  certain,*'  he  muttered,  "  Count  de 
Briesbach  is  confined  in  that  mansion,  and 
it  will  go  hard  with  me  if  this  knowledge  does 
not  make  my  fortune !" 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  mornino;  followino;  the  events  recorded 
in  our  last  chapter,  Baron  de  Kewhoff  found 
a  letter  addressed  to  him  on  his  toilet  table. 
Thinking  it  was  placed  there  by  his  attendant, 
he  opened  it  carelessly,  and  running  his  eye 
over  the  contents,  changed  colour.  He 
looked  towards  the  farther  end  of  the  chamber 
where  Andrea  was  busy  arranging  his  ward- 
robe, and  proceeded  to  read  as  follows  : 

"  If  the  Baron  de  Newhoff  has  the  cause  of 
the  oppressed  Corsicans  at  heart,  let  him  quit 
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<Jenoa  before  twenty-four  Lours  are  over. 
His  plans,  and  the  Count  de  Eivalora's  are 
betrayed  to  the  Senate.  Seizing  the  person 
of  the  Baron  is  delayed  because  the  Count 
de  Rivalora  is  absent,  the  chief  object  being 
to  secure  his  person.  It  is  known  that  he 
sailed  to  Bastia  ostensibly  to  conduct  the 
Lady  Vannina  de  Matra,  but  in  reality  to  send 
his  family  into  Tuscany.  The  Baron  is  left 
at  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  the 
Count  back  to  Genoa.  Let  the  Baron  quit 
the  city  as  quietly  and  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  when  in  safety  let  hiin  send  a  courier 
to  warn  de  Pdvalora  of  his  danger." 

This  letter  was  signed 

"  One  Working  in  the  G-ood  Cause/' 

"  This  is  serious,"  muttered  the  Baron,  as 
lie  tore  the  letter  in  fragments,  '^  and  the 
writer  is  correct.  I  must  follow  his  advice. 
It  is    most  mysterious    that  my  plans,  con- 
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fi ded  to  no  one  in  Genoa,  should  be  be- 
trayed." 

''  Did  you  place  this  letter  on  my  table, 
Andrea?*'  demanded  the  Baron,  in  a  tone  of 
unconcern. 

''  Yes,  Baron.  It  was  brought  this  morning 
before  you  were  awake,  and  the  man,  who 
was  a  stranger  to  me,  said  he  wished  you  to 
receive  it  as  early  as  possible." 

"Very  good,"  said  the  Baron,  carelessly, 
and  finishing  his  toilet,  proceeded  to  take  his 
breakfast,  after  which  he  wrote  several 
letters,  which  occupied  him  a  couple  of  hours. 
These  he  enclosed  in  a  packet,  and  directed 
to  the  Countess  di  Sera.  His  next  object 
was  to  get  his  own  effects,  which  all  went 
into  a  valise,  conveyed  to  the  Porto  del  Mare 
without  exciting  the  observation  of  any  of  his 
domestics,  for  he  began  to  think  there  must 
be  a  spy  amongst  them  in  the  pay  of  the  Ee- 
public.  IJe  then  secured  his  money  and 
valuables  about   his  person,  and  having  des- 
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patched  Andrea  on  some  trivial  message,  and 
sent  his  letter  by  a  servant  to  the  Sera  Palace, 
he  contrived  to  get  a  porter  to  carry  his  valise 
to  the  sea  gate,  and  giving  the  man  a  hand- 
some fee,  desired  him  to  go  on  before  and 
hire  a  four- oared  boat  to  carry  him  to  San 
Pietro  d'  Arena.  Keeping  the  man  in  sight, 
he  followed  him  to  the  Sea  Gate  ;  the  man 
had  many  offers  of  boats,  and  when  the 
Baron  came  up  he  had  hired  a  four-oared  one 
to  be  pulled  by  four  stout  sailors,  and  having 
deposited  the  valise  in  the  boat,  the  Baron 
gave  the  porter  an  additional  fee  to  go  back  to 
his  mansion,  and  say  that  he  would  not  return 
.till  late  that  night.  The  man,  highly  pleased, 
saw  the  boat  push  off. 

There  was  another  person  who  witnessed 
the  departure  of  the  Baron  from  the  rampart 
wall  that  closes  in  the  harbour  on  three  sides. 
This  was  the  worthy  valet  Andrea,  who,  w^hea 
he  saw  the  boat  with  de  Newhoff  push  off, 
burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter. 
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"  Well,  by  St.  Anthony,  how  easy  it  is  to 
dupe  the  cleverest  man.  Panta  Madonna! 
there  goes  my  poor  master  taking  as  mucli 
pains  to  escape  from  an  imaginary  danger  as 
a  criminal  would  with  a  number  of  gens 
darmes  after  him !  Per  Bacco !  I  don't 
understand  it  all;  nor  do  I  see  how  onr 
fortunes  will  be  advanced  by  this  flight  of 
the  Baron.  The  only  thing,  in  fact,  that  I  do 
comprehend  is  that  I  lose  a  capital  salary." 
Thus  muttering  to  himself,  Andrea  returned 
to  the  deserted  mansion  of  de  Newhofi*. 

The  Baron  in  the  meantime  was  landed  at 
San  Pietro  d'  Arena,  the  western  suburb  of 
Genoa,  and  at  that  period  inhabited  by  many 
of  the  nobility,  though  it  was  without  the 
walls  and  fortifications.  At  an  albergo  he 
procured  mules  to  Lavona,  a  distance  of  about 
six-and-twenty  miles,  and  before  night  he  had 
embarked  in  a  sailing  felucca  for  Leghorn. 
From  Lavona  he  wrote  to  the  Count  de 
Rivalora,  and  sent  the  letter  by  the  skipper  of 
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a  small  vessel  bound  for  Bastia,  which  was 
to  sail  that  night. 

Leaving  the  Baron  to  follow  up  his  plans 
for  gaining  the  Corsican  crown,  we  must 
follow  the  footsteps  of  Ludovico  Gavotti.  If 
the  disappearance  of  the  Count  de  Briesbach 
created  much  surprise  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Genoa,  the  equally  sudden  departure  of  the 
Baron  de  Newhoff  became  another  nine  days' 
wonder. 

The  Baron  was  not  set  down  as  a  swindler 
or  an  adventurer,  for  all  the  domestics  were 
paid  for  the  full  period  they  were  hired. 
Signor  Barracco's  agent  discharged  all  claims 
against  the  Baron,  stating  that  De  Newhoff *s 
presence  was  required  in  Germany. 

Ludovico  Gavotti  and  Andrea  were  forced 
to  sail  for  Corsica  with  despatche  s^  Having 
delivered  these,  Gavotti  went  to  the  Lady 
Bianca,  to  whom  he,  in  part,  revealed  his 
projects,  giving  as  a  reason  for  not  accepting 
the  post  offered  him  by  the  Governor,  that  ha 

VOL.   !!•  H 
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fully  expected  to  be  able  to  recover  some 
large  sums  of  money  from  several  of  his  late 
father's  debtors.  He  accordingly  returned  to 
Genoa,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the  same 
retired  locanda  as  before. 

The  morning  after  Gavotti's  arrival  in 
Genoa,  as  he  was  dressing  for  breakfast, 
Andrea  came  into  his  chamber  and  in  abrupt 
manner  said — 

"  Would  you  believe  it,  Signor  ?" 

"Believe  what,  Andrea?  You  look  as  if 
you  had  some  great  news  to  telU' 

''  Santa  Madonna !  signor.  You  will  be 
surprised  when  you  hear  that  the  Count  de 
Briesbach  was  in  Genoa  whilst  we  were  in 
Bastiaj  that — " 

Andrea  paused  as  he  beheld  the  effect  his 
intelligence  had  upon  his  master,  whose  face 
became  pale  as  death. 

"  The    Count    de    Briesbach   in    Genoa !" 

repeated  Gavotti,    "  impossible !     If   so " 

and    he   clenched  his   hands  with  rage.     "I 
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am  again  baffled,  and  my  plans  defeated. 
But  speak  out,  man,  when  did  you  hear  this 
most  unlooked-for  news  ?  Scarcely  fifteen 
days  absent,  and  all  lost  in  that  short  time. 
Curses  on  my  unlucky  destiny.  Stay,  is  he 
still  in  Genoa?'' 

"No  ;  he  left  the  day  before  yesterday; 
but  to  go  where  or  how  he  left  that  city  my 
informant — one  of  the  Countess  di  Sera's 
domestics — could  not  tell." 

"  What  did  he  tell  you?"  demanded  Gavotti, 
impatiently. 

'^  Simply  that  the  Count  de  Briesbach  called 
twice  at  the  Sera  Palace,  remained  two  or 
three  hours  each  time,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  the  major  domo  said  he  had 
left  the  city." 

Ludovico  was  sadly  perplexed,  and  for  some 
time  remained  silent.  At  length,  having 
finished  his  toilet,  he  said,  "  I  am  baffled, 
Andrea  ;  unless  I  can  gain  some  intelli- 
gence to-night  we  must  get  back  to  Corsica^ 

H  '2. 
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I  must  marry  Bianca  and  accept  the  post 
of  commissary  ;  there  may  be  good  pickings 
yet  out  of  those  rascally  Islanders. '^ 

Andrea  was  by  no  means  pleased  at  this 
profitable  change  ;  he  neither  liked  the  Island 
nor  the  Islanders,  and  above  all  he  dreaded 
lest  his  master  should  be  appointed  to  a  post 
where  the  war  was  raging. 

That  night  Gavotti  proceeded  to  the  mansion 
where  the  Jesuit  resided,  but  vain  were  all 
his  efforts  to  gain  admittance  ;  the  house  was 
totally  deserted. 

Utterly  stupified  at  the  events  that  had 
taken  place  in  so  short  a  period,  Gavotti 
returned  to  his  hotel,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards sailed,  in  a  transport  laden  with  stores 
and  ammunition,  for  Ajaccio. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


Towards  tlie  latter  end  of  October  a  small 
latine  rigged  vessel  was  seen,  from  the  watch 
tower  of  San  Fiorenzo,  tacking  against  a  light 
head  wind,  evidently  endeavouring  to  make 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  stood  the  mole.  It  was  a  clear  day, 
the  water  scarcely  rippling  to  the  light  air 
that  blew  out  of  the  gulf,  rendering  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vessel  extremely  tedious. 

On  the  deck  of  the  vessel  a  fine  young  man 
was  leaning  over  the  low  bulwark,  gazing 
earnestly  at  the  bold  coast  of  Corsica.     Near 
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this  individual  stood  another,  apparently 
about  seven  or  eight  years  the  elder.  He 
was  neither  so  tall  nor  so  powerfully  built 
as  the  signor  leaning  over  the  bulwark; 
nor  was  his  manner  or  his  figure  so 
distinguished  looking  as  those  of  his  com- 
panion ;  nevertheless,  he  was  handsome.  One 
man  was  at  the  helm,  and  three  others  were 
lying  listlessly  on  the  fore  deck,  when  not 
employed  tacking  the  vessel. 

''  The  coast  is  remarkably  bold,''  said  the 
gentleman,  who  was  leaning  over  the  side, 
rising  as  he  spoke.  '^  You  have  visited  this 
coast  before,  if  I  remember  your  story  cor- 
rectly; eh,  Vachero?" 

"Yes,  Count  de  Briesbach;  you  are  quite 
right,"  said  the  ci-devant  brigand  of  the 
Bochetta;  "but  I  know  nothing  of  the  land 
before  us,  or  its  inhabitants.  I  visited  Bastia 
and  Ajaccio  twice ;  but  I  never  set  foot  in  the 
interior  of  the  island." 

"I  know  little,"    remarked  de  Briesbach, 
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"  of  those  for  whom  we  are  about  to  draw  our 
swords ;  but  from  what  I  have  read  of  their 
early  history,  I  am  of  opinion,  even  judgin^^ 
from  the  writings  of  prejudiced  historians,  that 
they  were  always  a  high-spirited  race,  ardent 
lovers  of  freedom,  and  the  most  cruelly  op- 
pressed people  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"  I,  too,  have  read  a  good  deal  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  island,  and  I  am  quite  certain  the 
oppression  of  the  Genoese  has  been  most 
cruel." 

*'  Well,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cruel- 
ties the  islanders  have  undergone  in  the  past, 
our  business  is  with  the  present ;  and  I  must 
tell  you,  Vachero,  I  have  a  personal  interest 
for  engaging  in  this  struggle,  which  hereafter 
I  will  explain  to  you.  You  have  rescued  me 
from  a  most  painful  and  cruel  position,  for 
which  act  I  am  most  grateful.  You  expressed 
a  wish  to  enter  upon  some  career  that  might 
in  time  wash  out  the  stain  affixed  to  your 
name—  more,    I    confess   by   the    perfidy   of 
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others  than  your  own  deeds.  Now,  although 
I  have  determined  to  add  my  poor  efforts  to 
the  cause  of  freedom,  and  you  eagerly  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  do  the  same,  we  are 
neither  of  us  bound  to  stand  or  fall  in  this 
gallant  cause.  There  are  wider  fields  on  the 
broad  continent  of  Europe,  where  fame  and 
honour  may  be  won ;  but  here,  for  a  while, 
my  fortune  calls  me." 

"  And,  Count,  as  long  as  you  will  permit 
me  to  keep  by  your  side  as  a  humble  fol- 
lower, I  will  do  so.  The  proudest  wish  of 
my  life  is  to  fall  in  an  honourable  career  by 
your  side." 

"  Tut,  man ;  talk  not  of  falling,"  said 
Otho,  laughing;  ''we  will  do  better.  Think 
no  more  of  the  past,  unless,  indeed,  it  may  act 
as  an  incentive  to  nobler  deeds.  There  is  my 
hand  on  it;"  and  the  Count  lowered  his  voice, 
and  smiled  good-humouredly,  "the  name  of 
the  Brigand  of  the  Bochetta  will  be  lost  in 
the  renown  won  in  the  cause  of  Corsica,  by 
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Julio  Yachero.  But  here  we  are  at  last.  I 
thought  this  tacking  would  scarcely  end  till 
morning/' 

As  Otho  spoke,  the  vessel  ran  along  side 
the  mole  that  protected  the  inner  harbour  of 
Fiorenzo. 

During  their  passage  up  the  Gulf  of  San 
Fiorenzo,  which  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  our  hero  had  observed,  built  upon  an 
almost  perpendicular  mount,  rising  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  gulf,  a  fortress  or  castle, 
which,  from  its  situation,  he  judged  to  be  of 
great  strength.  He  had  inquired  of  the 
padrone  of  the  vessel  its  name ;  but  the  man 
knew  nothing  of  the  locality,  as  he  was  from 
Leghorn. 

"  There  is  one  thing  somewhat  puzzles 
me,*'  said  De  Briesbach  to  Yachero,  who  was 
busily  collecting  their  small  amount  of  lug- 
gage, preparatory  to  landing.  "  Where  are 
we  to  sleep  ?     There  are  no  locandas  or  ventas 
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of  any  kind  in  the  Corsican  towns,  and  this 
seems  a  very  poor  little  place." 

"  Perhaps,  Count,  the  padrone  may  put  us 
in  the  way  of  getting  a  lodging  for  the  night. 
To-morrow  you  expect  to  meet  the  Signor 
Gaffbri  ;  we  shall  then  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed.'' 

The  padrone  was  asked,  and  he  informed 
them  they  would  be  hospitably  lodged  in 
a  small  convent,  half  a  mile  without  the  town, 
and  that  on  landing  they  would  find  women 
to  carry  their  luggage,  and  show  them  the 
way  to  the  convent/' 

There  was  a  large  number  of  persons 
assembled  upon  the  quay,  who  regarded  the 
strangers  with  much  curiosity.  The  men  were 
all  armed,  some  with  guns,  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion, some  with  pistols,  and  all  with  the 
double-edged  stiletto.  Three  stout,  healthy- 
looking  women  were  engaged  to  guide  the 
strangers  and  convey  their  luggage  to  the 
convent.     On  arriving  at  the  destination,  they 
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were  admitted  by  a  monk  named  Padre  Gulllo. 
De  Briesbach  made  many  apologies  for  intru- 
ding ;  but  the  worthy  Padre  interrupted  him 
saying  "  it  was  the  custom  of  the  country  to 
receive  strangers,"  and  showed  them  into  a 
modestly-furnished  chamber— one  set  apart 
for  the  reception  of  visitors.  Ere  long,  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  Padre  Guilio  taking 
his  seat,  asked  many  questions,  and  eventually 
inquired  if  they  came  to  Corsica  from  curi- 
osity ;  for,  if  so,  they  had  come  at  an  un- 
fortunate period,  as  the  Island  was  quite  unsafe 
to  travel  through. 

De  Briesbach,  to  whom  the  Padre  addressed 
himself,  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  his  rea- 
sons for  visiting  Corsica,  as  he  knew  the 
various  religious  orders  were  most  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  from  the  Genoese 
yoke.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  letters  to  the 
signors  Gaffori,  Ciccaldi,  and  Paoli,  and  that 
his  friend's  intentions  were  also  to  side  with 
the  patriots. 
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On  hearing  ttis  the  Padre  sprung  to  his 
feet,  embraced  his  visitors,  and  blessed  both 
them  and  the  cause  they  had  come  to 
espouse. 

The  Count  smiled  at  the  Padre^s  enfchusiasir), 
and,  after  some  trifling  remarks  from  him, 
inquired  how  they  should  proceed  the  follow- 
ing morning  to  Cauro,  which  port  he  knew 
was  in  possession  of  the  patriots,  and  where 
he  had  despatched  a  vessel  with  arms  and 
ammunition  and  a  couple  of  good  horses,  "  for 
I  hear,  '^  he  added,  "  your  horses  are  very 
small/' 

'' They  certainly  are  small,  my  son;  but, 
pardon  my  vanity,  they  are  like  the  natives 
of  the  soil,  hardy  and  high-spirited,  as  you 
will  see  to-morrow,  for  you  shall  have  a  guide 
and  a  couple  of  horses  to  convey  you  to 
Nebblo.  The  journey  to  Mariamne  will  take 
nearly  two  days ;  but  you  must  not  attempt 
this  passage  till  you  meet  the  signor  Gafforl, 
who  will   give  you  an  escort,   for   between 
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Ajaccio  and  Bastia,  the  whole  countrv  swarms 
with  bands  of  Genoese  assassins.'* 

The  next  morning  de  Briesbach,  having 
given  ample  remuneration,  and  thanked  the 
priests  for  their  hospitality  to  himself  and  his 
companion,  after  some  scruples  mounted  the 
little  animal  the  guide  had  in  readiness;  but  not 
without  a  smile  from  Vachero,  as  he  beheld 
the  Count's  legs  hanging  within  a  couple  of 
inches  from  the  ground;  but  ere  the  day's 
journey  terminated  both  Otho  and  Vachero 
felt  bound  to  express  their  astonishment  at 
the  vigour  and  spirit  of  their  little  horses. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


We  claim  the  privilege  of  omitting  the 
occurrences  which  took  place  in  Corsica  for 
five  months  after  the  landing  of  the  Count  de 
Briesbach  and  Vachero  at  San  Fiorenzo,  and 
ask  our  readers  to  follow  us  into  a  handsomely- 
furnished  drawing-room,  from  the  windows  of 
which  was  beheld  the  magnificent  and  varied 
scenery  surrounding  the  castle  of  de  Matr^, 
built  upon  a  perpendicular  rock  at  the 
back  of  the  town  of  Corte,  and  in  former  times 
almost  impregnable,  and,  at  the  time  of 
our  story  still  very   difficult  of  access,  there 
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being  only  one  winding  path  to  climb  up  to  it, 
and  that  only  of  sufficient  width  for  two 
persons  abreast. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  fine  summer's  day, 
and  the  large  windows  of  the  room  were 
open  to  attract  the  pleasant  breeze.  At  one 
were  seated  two  young  girls,  both  employed 
in  some  fancy  needlework.  The  younger  of 
the  two  was  the  Lady  Yannina  de  Matr^, 
looking  as  lovely  as  ever  ;  but  with  a  some- 
what sad  expression  of  countenance.  The 
other  was  a  fair  girl,  some  few  years  older 
than  her  companion,  whose  sparkling  blue 
eyes  and  light  auburn  hair,  falling  in  thick 
clustering  ringlets,  offered  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  splendid  dark  eyes  and  raven  hair  of 
the  heiress  of  de  Matra. 

This  companion  of  Vannina  was  Laurina 
Gavotti,  who  had  come  to  Corsica  with  her 
brother  about  four  months  back.  The 
girls  had  become  mutually  attached ;  Lau- 
rina's    naturally    lively   disposition   proving 
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extremely  advantageous  to  Vannina,  whose 
spirits  were  considerably  depressed  at  the  times 
when  she  thought  over  her  father's  stern 
resolve  that  she  should  either  marry  Francisco 
Carignano  or  retire  to  a  convent  in  Tuscany. 
She  had  not  as  yet  mentioned  her  engage- 
ment to  Otho  de  Briesbach  to  her  father,  for 
behaving  so  mysteriously  vanished  and  feeling 
little  hope  of  seeing  him  again,  she  thought  it 
would  be  idle  to  plead  for  one  who  had 
apparently  deserted  her ;  not  that  she  believed 
such  was  the  case. 

"  You  are  very  sad,  Vannina  cara^* 
said  Laurina  Gavotti,  looking  up  from  her 
work  into  the  serious  face  of  her  friend. 
"  All  I  have  been  saying  I  see  has  no  effect, 
you  will  not  allow  that  goddess  Hope  one 
little  resting  place  in  your  bosom — even  at 
the  last  hour  there  is  hope.  Your  father 
loves  you  dearly,  and  when  the  time  comes,  if 
you  still  persist  in " 

"  If,  Laurina,''  interrupted  Vannina,  letting 
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her  dark  eyes  rest  reproachfully  upon  her- 
companion's  face.  "  You  ought  to  know^ 
dearest,  there  is  no  'if  with  me;  for  sooner 
would  I  die,  or  worse  still,  sooner  would  I 
be  immured  within  the  walls  of  a  convent 
than  wed  Francisco  Carignano." 

"And  yet,''  said  Laurina,  musingly, 
"  Count  Francisco  is  a  very  handsome  man, 
and  bears  a  high  name  for  valour  displayed  in 
these  fierce  contests  with  the  reb — patriots,  I 
mean,  for  I  know  your  little  heart  sides  with 
the  bold  bands  of  Islanders  and  their  unknown 
but  daring  leader/' 

"  You  are  right,  Laurina.  I  am  a  Corsican, 
and  my  heart  is  with  the  gallant  band  that  in 
five  months  has  done  such  glorious  deeds." 

'•  You  have  very  little  heart  to  bestow," 
said  Laurina,  with  a  smile. 

"  Ah !  Laurina,"  said  Vannina,  "  it  is  easy 
to  see  you  have  never  allowed " 

''  The  little  god  Cupid  you  mean  to  say,'' 
interrupted  Laurina,  half  serious,  half  laugh- 
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ing,  "to  make  free  witli  my  heart;  and  yet 
you  are  wrong,  Vannina." 

"  Then  you  have  loved/'  said  Vannina,  re- 
proachfully, "  you  have  had  all  the  secrets  of- 
my  heart  laid  before  you  and  yet  you   have 
kept '^ 

"My  little  love  to  myself.  In  truth,  I 
scarcely  know  how  I  could  call  the  feeHng  I 
once  experienced,  love.  It  might  in  time 
have  become  that  all-engrossing  passion;  I 
can  safely  say  no  tale  of  love  was  ever  poured 
into  my  ear,  and  yet,''  she  paused. 

"What?"  questioned  Vannina,  with  some 
curiosity. 

"  Why,  I  felt  I  was  half  in  love,  and  that 
the  unfortunate  object  of  that  smouldering 
feeling  was  half  if  not  entirely  in  love  with 
my  little  self,  though  no  word  was  uttered  on 
the  subject." 

"  Alas!  then  misfortune  clouded  your  young 
days,"  said  Vannina,  feelingly,  for  she  saw 
that  though  her  companion  spoke  lightly,  she 
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felt  more  than  her  words  expressed.  "  How- 
was  it,  Laurina?  and  who  was  this  unfor- 
tunate lover  ?" 

"A  man,  cara^  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  I  am  firmly  convinced.  I  will  tell 
you.  When  I  was  about  thirteen  years  of 
age,  my  father  was  one  of  the  most  opulent 
merchants  in  Genoa.  In  his  counting-house 
was  placed  a  youth  about  eighteen,  Julio 
Vachero,  the  son  of  an  impoverished  land- 
holder. I  was  a  thoughtless  lomp,  Julio  a 
high-spirited  mad-cap  of  a  youth ;  he  dwelt  in 
the  same  house,  with  our  family,  and  we  grew 
in  years  together ;  when  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  I  felt  convinced  that  I  was  beginning 
to  love  him  and  I  knew  that  he  loved  me. 

"  About  this  period  my  elder  sister  and  I 
embarked  in  a  fine  vessel  belonging  to  my 
father,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Napoli  to 
spend  the  winter.  Julio  Vachero  was  ap- 
pointed supercargo.  Only  think  of  our  horror 
when,  the  day  after  sailing,  Julio  told  us  the 
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captain  of  the  brig  was  a  pirate,  and  had 
actually  seized  the  vessel,  and  taken  on  board 
a  crew  of  desperate  men.  Julio  was  frantic, 
but  what  could  he  do  amongst  so  many. 

''  During  this  night  of  horror  to  myself 
and  my  sister,  Vachero  was  fastened  into  his 
cabin,  and  the  next  morning  we  were  informed 
by  the  captain  that  he  was  going  to  land  us 
on  the  Corsican  coast  with  all  our  effects. 
You  may  easily  imagine  the  relief  we  felt. 
On  coming  on  deck  I  looked  for  Julio,  but 
he  was  no  where  to  be  seen.  I  trembled 
fearfully  when  I  asked  the  pirate  if  the  super- 
cargo was  to  go  on  shore  with  us. 

"  The  brute  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  say- 
ing, '  No,  no,  pretty  dear ;  I  h  ave  other  work 
for  the  lad.  I  will  make  a  man  of  him,  and 
send  him  back  to  you,  sweet  bird,  with  gold 
enough  to  make  a  princess  of  you.' 

"  These  remarks  caused  the  lawless  crew 
around  us  to  laugh  loud  and  long.  I  made 
no  further  observations.     We  descended  into 
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the  boat,  and  our  luggage  being  stowed  away, 
we  were  speedily  landed  near  the  town  of  Isola 
Eosa.  From  that  hour  to  this  I  have  never 
seen  Julio  Vachero." 

Laurina  paused,  and  bent  her  head  over 
her  work. 

"  Did  you  never  hear  what  his  fate  was  ?^ 
"  Alas !  Yannina,  in  what  remains  to  be 
told  lies  my  greatest  affliction,  for  he  was 
cruelly  wronged  by  a  member  of  ray  family. 
After  our  return  to  Genoa,  my  eldest  sister 
married,  and  I  accompanied  her  to  Tuscany, 
and  afterwards  to  Naples.  Some  months 
after  my  sister  received  a  letter  from  my 
brother  Ludovico,  in  which  he  told  her  that 
the  pirate  captain  and  his  associate  Vachero, 
had  been  captured  and  brought  to  Genoa  and 
tried  for  piracy.  The  captain  was  con- 
demned to  the  galleys  for  life,  and  Julio,  as 
his  accomplice,  for  seven  years,  and  to  be 
branded.  I  need  not  say  how  eagerly,  and 
with  what  feelings  of  disaiay  I  listened  to  the 
reading  of  that  letter." 
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"  Was  that  cruel  sentence  put   into  execu- 
tion?'' asked  Vannina. 

"  No,  thank  heaven !  No/*  replied  Lau- 
rina.  "  I  was  shocked  beyond  measure,  for  1 
knew  Julio  was  innocent.  My  brother  hated 
him.  I  induced  my  brother-in-law  to  apply 
for  his  release,  and  by  the  next  post  a 
letter  was  received  to  say  Vachero  had 
escaped  with  one  of  the  notorious  brigands  of 
the  Bochetta.'' 

Vannina  started  and  turned  pale,  for  the 
Dioment  the  Bochetta  was  named,  she  re- 
membered Otho  de  Briesbach  had  told  her 
something  very  similar  to  Laurina's  tale  re- 
garding the  captain  of  the  robbers,  who  be- 
haved so  nobly  and  kindly  to  them  when 
they  were  captives.  Laurina  not  noticing 
the  emotion  of  her  friend,  after  a  few  minutes 
said, 

''Let  us  change  the  subject,  cara,  for  in 
truth,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  that  will  in- 
terest you.  I  have  never  heard  one  word 
since  concerning  his  fate.      Dear  Vannina^ 
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let  US  talk  of  your  own  affairs.  Count 
Francisco  Carignano  is  expected  here,  is  he 
not,  with  a  strong  reinforcement  of  troops 
and  a  considerable  supply  of  ammunition  for 
Corte/^ 

"  So  my  father  said  yesterday,  and  that 
circumstance  annoys  me  much.  I  detest  his 
presence.  Ajaccio  has  been  taken  by  the 
unknown  leader  of  the  patriots,  and  Francisco 
Carignano  and  General  Furiana,  the  new 
Genoese  commander,  have  both  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat  before  the  same  leader. 
Several  other  towns  have  also  surrendered  to 
him,  and  I  hear  that  Gaffori,  Paoli,  and  the 
Count  de  Eivalora  are  raising  a  large  body 
of  men  to  join  him  in  his  advance  against 
Corte.  But  see,  there  is  my  father  entering 
the  house  with  two  or  three  gentlemen — they 
all  seem  excited." 

"  Some  fresh  intelligence,  I  suppose,  of  the 
insurgents,  as  they  call  themselves,"  said 
Laurina,  and  at  that  moment  the  Count  de 
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]\ratra  entered  the  room.  His  countenance  was 
flushed,  and  he  looked  considerably  disturbed. 
He  held  an  open  letter  in  his  hand,  and, 
immediately  on  entering  the  room,  threw 
himself  into  a  chair  near  the  window. 

"  You  look  heated  and  annoyed,  my  dear 
father,"  said  Vannina,  approaching  him. 

"  I  have  reason,  my  child,"  said  the  Count, 
in  a  more  affectionate  tone  than  usual, ''  for 
in  truth  things  don't  look  well.  If  this  disunion 
between  France  and  Genoa  continue,  the 
Eepublic  will  lose  this  island." 

"  Has  there  been  any  more  fighting  father  ?'' 
demanded  Yannina. 

"  Yes  5  we  have  just  received  intelligence 
that  Francisco  Carignano,  on  his  way  hither, 
with  a  strong  force  and  a  large  supply  of 
ammunition  and  stores,  was  surprised  in  th^ 
defiles  of  Perzolata  by  this  unknown  Icaie: 
of  the  rebels,  his  force  completely  routed,  the 
stores  captured,  and  himself  wounded  by  the 
rebel  leader's   hand.      Who  the    devil    this 
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man  is  no  one  can  guess.  Some  say  he  is  a 
Neapolitan,  and  others  that  he  is  a  Tuscan ; 
but  all  aver  he  is  no  Corsican.  His  lieutenant 
too,  is  a  daring  and  skilful  commander  and 
a  traitor  to  boot,  for  report  says  he  is  a 
Genoese.  But  all  this  time  I  have  forgotten 
the  purport  of  my  visit  to  you.  Here  is  a 
letter,' '  holding  up  the  one  he  retained  in  his 
hand  when  he  entered  the  room,  ^'  it  is  fro  m 
the  Count  Otho  de  Briesbach." 

Vannina  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  re- 
straining her  joyful  feelings,  and  would  as- 
suredly have  displayed  to  her  father  the  state 
of  her  heart,  had  not  Laurina  come  to  her 
rescue,  as  she  sunk  into  a  chair  by  her  side . 

"  You  have  brought  on  these  palpitations 
again,    cara^^    said  Laurina,    placing  herself 
between  de  Matra  and  his  daughter;  ''  smell 
these  salts.'' 

*'  How  is  this  T  said  the  Count,  approach- 
ing his  daughter.  "  I  did  not  know  that  you 
had  complained  of  illness." 

VOL.   II.  I 
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*'  I  was  well  enough  this  morning,  dear 
father;  but  Laurina  and  I  walked  in  the  heat 
of  the  day." 

"  And  very  foolish  it  was  of  you  both/* 
interrupted  the  Count,  '•  for  the  sun  was  over- 
powering. This  letter  informs  me  that  the 
Count  de  Briesbach  is  at  Caloi ;  he  intended 
to  visit  Corte,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
island  the  Genoese  Commander  at  Caloi  re- 
fuses all  strangers  permission  to  traverse  the 
island,  and  especially  to  visit  Corte  without  a 
pass  from  its  Governor.  De  Briesbach  has 
therefore  written  to  the  Governor  for  a  pass- 
port, stating  his  desire  to  visit  me.  The 
Governor  brought  me  the  letter,  and  when  I 
stated  my  obligation  to  the  Count,  he  imme- 
diately forwarded  a  passport,  so,  in  all 
probability,  you  will  see  your  deliverer  in  a 
day  or  two.  By-the-bye,  now  I  recollect,  the 
Count  de  Briesbach  is  a  military  man,  and 
won  renown  in  the  Milanese  war.  I  wonder 
if  he   could   be   induced   to  join   our   forces 
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against  the  rebel  leader  of  these  mad  insur- 
gents.'^ 

Vannina,  who  had  completely  recovered 
her  presence  of  mind,  though  her  heart  beat 
faster  than  it  had  done  for  months,  replied, 

"  I  should  think  not,  from  what  I  know  of 
the  Count  de  Briesbach.  You  said,  dear 
father,  that  Francisco  de  Carignano  was 
forced  to  flj,  and  was  wounded ;  is  it  known 
to  what  place  he  has  gone  ?" 

*'  No,  we  have  no  very  accurate  account  of 
his  movements.  Your  brother,  Laurina,*' 
added  the  Count,  turning  to  her,  '•  was  with 
Carignano;  he  escaped,  and  will,  I  expect, 
shortly  be  here.  This  is  a  serious  affair,  for 
our  Governor  fears  the  insurgents  will  unite 
their  forces,  after  traversing  these  mountains, 
and  lay  siege  to  Corte.  There  is  no  chance  of 
reinforcements  from  Genoa  for  some  time.  It 
is,  therefore,  my  wish  that  you  and  your 
friend  should  take  advantage  of  the  passes 
being  well  guarded,  and  go  forthwith  to  Xonza, 

I  2 
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the  strongest  castle  in  the  island,  and  in  the 
midst  of  our  own  vassals  ;  it  would  be  ter- 
rible for  you  to  undergo  the  horrors  of  a 
siege.  If  Carignano  be  not  too  severely- 
wounded,  he  would,  with  a  picked  band,  con- 
duct you  both  there.  Things  are  very  alarm- 
ing, for  ever  since  the  French  troops  left,  the 
rebels,  under  the  guidance  and  skill  of  their 
unknown  leader  and  his  lieutenant,  have 
driven  the  Genoese  from  nearly  all  their  sea- 
ports on  the  West  Coast.  There  are  only 
four  or  five  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Re- 
pulic.  So,  my  dear,  make  up  your  mind  to 
move  at  once,  or  would  you  stay — " 

"  No,  no,"  anxiously  interrupted  Vannina. 
''  I  would  not  remain  during  a  siege  for 
worlds.  We  will  go  whenever  you  think  fit ; 
but  we  need  not  wait  for  Count  Francisco,  we 
shall  be  much  safer  with  Father  Jerome  and 
a  couple  of  attendants  than  with  an  escort  of 
armed  men.  Besides,  father,  the  insurgents, 
as  you  call  them,  are  Corsicans,  and  would 
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not  injure  the  daughter  of  the  Count  de 
Matr^^' 

'^  Upon  roy  life,  Yannina,''  said  her  father, 
with  a  smile,  and  looking  keenly  in  his 
daughter's  face,  "  you  are  more  than  half  a 
rebel,"  and  playfully  tapping  her  cheek,  he 
left  the  room. 

''  And  upon  my  life,"  said  Laurina,  making 
use  of  de  Matrass  words,  "  I  believe  your 
father  has  a  very  great  mind  to  become  a  rebel 
himself,  as  things  appear  to  go ;  it  certainly 
looks  the  safest  side  of  the  question." 

"  You  wrong  my  father,  Laurina ;  he  acts 
from  conscience,  having  taken  the  oath  to 
support  the  Genoese  Eepublic,  and  has  re- 
tained his  estates  in  consequence." 

"  So  did  the  Count  de  Rivalora,  Gafifori, 
and  many  others.'' 

'^  Y^ou  are  reasoning,  Laurina,  from  the 
dictates  of  your  own  heart ;  you  think  I  am 
too  young  to  feel  the  grievances  my  country- 
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men  suffer  and  have  long  suffered.  You  are 
a  Genoese!" 

Laurina  burst  into  a  merry  laugh,  and 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her 
companion,  said, 

't  Why  I  really  believe  you  and  I  shall 
have  to  take  an  oath,  like  the  Corsican  chiefs, 
to  keep  the  peace.  But  do  you  know  that 
this  little  island  cost  the  Republic  a 
large  amount  of  hard  cash  for  their  last 
victory  over  the  patriots.  I  heard  your 
father  say  to  that  witty  old  Padre  Peraldi 
that  the  last  insurrection  cost  thirteen 
millions  of  livres,  be  sides  costly  presents  to 
the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  other 
officers  sent  to  assist  them  in  putting  down 
the  rebels.  Padre  Peraldi  laughed  heartily 
at  this,  his  fat  sides  shaking  with  some 
inward  mirth.  '  What's  the  matter,  Padre  ?' 
said  your  father,  gravely. 

"  '  Why,  my  son,'  said  the  Padre,  wiping 
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bis  fine  bald  bead,  ^  tbe  Genoese  put  me  in 
mind  of  the  gardener  wbo  complained  to  his 
landlord  that  a  bare  came  into  bis  garden  and 
ate  all  bis  cabbages,  and  begged  be  would 
come  and  drive  pussy  out.  Tbe  Squire  came 
with  huntsmen  and  harriers,  and  after  destroy- 
ing as  many  cabbages  as  the  hare  would  have 
eaten  in  twenty  years,  congratulated  the 
gardener  on  their  having  driven  out  tbe  bare, 
and  advised  him  to  stop  the  bole  through 
which  the  animal  made  his  escape.  Now 
that's  just  like  the  Genoese,'  said  the  Padre, 
'they  spent  ten  times  more  upon  foreign 
auxiliaries  than  they  can  ever  derive  from  us 
poor  islanders.'  " 

"  I  will  give  you  an  anecdote  in  return  for 
your  fable,"  said  Yannina,  smiling,  "  which 
I  heard  in  Genoa.  The  inhabitants  of 
Lavona  rebelled  several  times,  and  it  was 
deliberated  in  the  Senate,  whether  they 
ought   not  to  destroy  tbe   town    altogether, 
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^Len  a  worthy  senator  rose,  saying,  '  Should 
that  be  your  intention,  only  send  them  such 
another  Governor  as  the  two  last,  and  it  will 
answer  every  expedient/  Just  so,  Laurina, 
with  my  poor  countrymen,  every  succeeding 
Governor,  or  Commissary,  by  extortion,  fines, 
cruelty,  drives  the  islanders  to  arms,  and  puts 
the  Eepublic  to  endless  loss  to  fill  the  coffers 
of  their  Governors," 

"  Heigho  !''  cried  Laurina,  laughing.  '*  We 
have  positively  become  first  rate  politicians, 
and  forgotten  all  about  the  intelligence  your 
father  brought  you.  Only  think,  dear  Van- 
nina,  of  the  Count  de  Briesbach  being  in 
Corsica.  Ah  me !  how  I  long  to  see  this 
paragon.  Mind  you  make  him  give  you  a 
full  and  true  account  of  himself.  Don't  let 
him  shufi&e  himself  out  of  his  mysterious  dis- 
appearance in  Genoa.*' 

'*  Depend   on   it,    Laurina,   you   shall    be 
satisfied  on  that  point ;  but  I  tremble !" 
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"  Tremble !"  said  the  Genoese  maiden, 
gailj.  ''  Why  tremble  ?  why  anticipate  evil. 
Let  us  retire  to  our  chamber  and  consult  upon 
our  best  mode  of  action." 

They  then  left  the  saloon. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


The  meeting  of  Vannina  de  Matra  and  the 
Count  Otho  de  Briesbach,  will  be  better 
understood  by  our  fair  readers  tban  by  our 
describing  it.  The  Count  de  Matra  was 
present,  consequently  theif  feelings  had  to  be 
put  under  strong  control.  Not  that  de 
Matr^  was  a  keen  observer  in  matters 
relating  to  the  blind  God,  and  now  his  mind 
was  deeply  engrossed  by  the  critical  state  of 
affairs  in  Corsica.  He  was  the  only  Chief 
of  any  note  throughout  the  island,  who  kept 
back  from  the  cause  of  liberty.     He  held  his 
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word  sacred,  despite  tlie  offer  of  Padre  Peraldi 
to  absolve  him  from  an  oath,  which  the 
Genoese  had  themselves  invalidated  by  in- 
fringing the  treaty  entered  into  with  the 
Corsican   Chiefs. 

The  Government  of  Corte,  unknown  to  de 
Matra,  had  secret  instructions  from  the  Senate 
of  Genoa,  on  no  account  to  permit  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Count  for  Corte,  whilst  the  insur- 
rection continued. 

De  Matra,  like  all  who  became  acquainted 
with  Otho  de  Briesbach,  was  much  pleased 
with  his  frank,  open  manner,  and  gentlemanly 
bearing.  He  thanked  him  warmly  for  his 
i-escue  of  Vannina,  and  begged  him  to  make 
his  house  his  residence,  during  his  stay  in 
Corte.  For  reasons  of  his  own  our  hero 
declined  de  Matra's  invitation  with  many 
thanks,  saying  that  he  had  already  accepted 
the  hospitality  of  the  good  Fathers  of  the 
Franciscan  convent. 

"  You  have  selected  a  troubled  period  for  a 
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visit  to  our  island,  Count,''  said  de  Matr^; 
"  and  I  fear  you  will  find  it  impossible  to  con- 
tinue your  tour  througli  the  country." 

"  I  have  very  little  fear  of  being  molested 
by  the  islanders,  Count,"  said  de  Briesbach; 
"  their  glorious  effort  to  recover  the  liberty 
God  gave  them,  is  well  worth  observing ;  in 
truth,"  added  Otho,  with  a  smile,  "I  feel 
almost  tempted  to  add  the  strength  of  my 
poor  arm  to  so  sacred  a  cause/' 

''  These  are  dangerous  sentiments,''  re- 
turned De  Matra,  changing  colour,  "  to  ex- 
press in  the  stronghold  of  an  enemy,  and  be- 
fore—" 

''  A  native  of  Corsica,"  interrupted  Otho, 
laughing.  "  I  almost  fancy,  Count,  that,  al- 
though from  conscientious  motives  you  do 
not  join  with  the  patriots,  your  heart  is  with 
your  countrymen." 

"  I  know  not  why,"  said  De  Matr^,  looking 
somewhat  displeased,  "  you  should  suppose 
such  to  be  the  case.      You  know  little  of  our 
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habits  and  feelings,  and  can  ill-judge  which 
is  the  right  side  to  espouse  during  the  contest. 
Corsica  never  will  be  free,  and  were  such  free- 
dom possible,  having  no  enemy  to  thrust 
out  of  the  island,  the  people  would  turn 
against  their  chiefs.  I  am  aware  that  the  in- 
surgents at  the  present  moment  are  com- 
manded by  gallant  and  clever  men,  and  will 
prosper  for  a  short  time :  and  only  for  a  short 
time,  for  France  will  send  an  overpowering 
force  into  the  island ;  and  then,  if  the  insur- 
gents persist  in  the  struggle — " 

"But,"  said  De  Briesbach,  "there  are 
other  powers  in  Europe  besides  France,  taking^ 
an  interest  in  this  struggle ;  and  Corsica  may 
find  a  crowned  head  to  aid  her,  even  against 
France." 

De  Matra  cast  a  keen  glance  upon  our  hero, 
but  for  a  minute  or  two  made  no  reply,  seem- 
ingly being  lost  in  deep  thought.  Then  sud- 
denly he  said, 

"  We   will  talk   this  matter  over  another 
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time.  It  is  clear  you  lean  to  the  side  of  the 
insurgents.  There  is  a  strong  body  of  them 
at  this  moment,  commanded  by  some  conti- 
nental officer,  who  must  have  had  military 
experience,  for  all  his  movements  are  syste- 
matic and  well  planned.  Strange  to  say,  I 
hear  he  has  gained  the  confidence,  and  even 
love,  of  the  men  he  commands.  He  has  done 
wonders,  and  it  is  thought  that  he  intends 
advancing  upon  this  city  and  citadel,  the 
strongest  in  the  island.  We  are  but  poorly 
garrisoned,  as  you  may  perceive ;  still,  except 
by  starvation  or  treachery,  this  place  will  not 
fall,  for  a  mere  handful  of  men  can  defend  the 
passes.  I  do  not  wish  my  daughter  or  her 
friend  to  be  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  a 
protracted  seige,  and  intend  sending  them  to 
my  paternal  domain,  amid  our  own  depend- 
ents, a  long  way  from  the  seat  of  war ;  for  as 
yet  Capo  Corso  has  remained  in  tran- 
quillity.'' 

"  Which  proves,  at  all  events.  Count,"  said 
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Otho,  "that  your  sway  over  your  numerous 
vassals  or  dependents  has  not  been  a  hard 
one.  Short  as  has  been  my  stay  in  the  island, 
I  have  gathered  information  sufficient  to  as- 
sure me  that  had  the  Count  de  Matr^  sided 
with  the  other  Chiefs,  Corsica  would  now  be 
free." 

De  Matra  shook  his  head,  but  made  no  re- 
ply. 

Some  days  elapsed  ere  Otho  could  contrive 
to  meet  Vannina  in  private.  One  morning, 
however,  De  Matra  and  the  commander  of 
Corte  proceeded  to  examine  the  outposts, 
which  would  occupy  them  some  time ;  and 
de  Briesbach  having  declined  accompanying 
them,  saying  that  he  had  made  an  engage- 
ment with  the  ladies  to  walk  to  the  Hermit- 
age of  St.  John,  a  couple  of  miles  up  the 
valley,  he  was  thus  left  the  opportunity  so 
wished  for. 

It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  morning,  the 
heat  tempered  by  a  fine  breeze  that  swept 
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over  the  valley,  that  Yannina  and  her  friend, 
escorted  by  our  hero,  proceeded  to  the  Her- 
mitage. Otho  thought  his  lady  love  never 
looked  more  beautiful ;  the  rich  blood  mounted 
to  her  cheek,  and  her  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasure,  as  she  once  again  leant  her  arm 
upon  that  of  her  lover.  Her  past  sorrow  was 
forgotten  ;  whe  future  was  unthought  of;  and 
the  present — the  happy  present — only  en- 
grossed her  thoughts.  Why  should  it  not? 
Why  should  the  bright,  joyous  season  of  early 
youth  be  clouded  by  recollections  of  the  past, 
or  troubled  by  vain  attempts  to  dive  into 
the  future  ? 

Laurina,  with  all  the  tact  of  her  sex,  and 
the  good  nature  of  her  heart,  contrived,  shortly 
after  setting  out,  to  ramble  on  with  little 
Jacqueline,  leaving  the  lovers  to  take  their 
own  course.  What  Vannina  or  Otho  said 
to  each  other  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  had  not  Jacqueline  ran  after  them  and 
drawn  their  attention  to  the  road  they  were 
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pursuing,  the  Hermitage  would  have  been  left 
to  Laurina  as  its  solitary  guest. 

A  cold  collation  had  been  sent  on  early  in 
the  morning,  and  when  they  were  all  seated 
Laurina  said,  ''  Why,  Vannina,  you  and  the 
Count  would  have  lost  yourselves  in  the  wood, 
if  my  ideas  had  been  wrapped  in  the  clouds  as 
yours  were.'' 

Yannina  blushed;  but  Otho  came  to  her 
rescue,  saying, 

"  We  were  too  happy,  dear  lady,  to  think 
where  we  rambled,  so  you  must  excuse  us, 
and  depend  on  our  not  committing  so  grave 
an  offence  a  second  time.  This  is  a  charming 
spot,  and  commands  a  glorious  view.'* 

"  And  to  think,''  said  Vannina,  "  that  in  a 
few  weeks,  perhaps  days,  this  valley  will  be 
devastated  with  armed  bands." 

"I  am  happy  to  hear  that  your  father 
intends  removing  you  and  your  fair  friend  to 
a  quieter  quarter  of  the  Island.  Strange 
as   you    may  think  my  intelligence,   I  have 
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positive  information  that  it  is  tlio  intention  of 
the  Genoese  Commanilor,  who  is  advancing 
hither  from  Ixistia,  to  send  you  as  a  hostage 
to  Genoa,  to  secure  your  father's  adherence  to 
their  cause." 

"  Good  heavens,  Otho !  you  alarm  me. 
Surely  my  father  cannot  be  suspected  of 
deceit.  Where  and  how  did  you  know  such 
thino;s?" 

De  Briesbach  smiled,  and  pressing  the  little 
hand  of  Yannina,  calmed  her  fears  by  saying, 

''  Fear  not ;  there  is  one  watching  carefully 
over  your  safety,  that  you  thhik  not  of.  You 
have  not  heard  that  the  two  sons  of  the 
Count  de  Eivalora  have  been  seized  on  their 
passage  to  the  Tuscan  coast;  such,  however, 
is  the  fact." 

Laurina  looked  keenly  into  the  face  of  de 
Briesbach  as  he  imparted  the  intelligence,  and 
then  said  with  a  knowing  look, 

''You  are  either  a  conjuror,  or "   she 

paused. 
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*^  Or  what,  dear  lady  ?"  asked  Otho,  not  In 
the  least  disturbed. 

''  I  will  not  say  now,  Count,  but  T  will 
tell  you  what  you  shall  do,  for  I  am  dyin^ 
with  curiosity,  and  have  been  for  months,  and 
so  has  Vannina/' 

''  Anything,  fair  lady,  that  I  can  do,  com- 
mand." 

"  Well,  then,  as  we  have  an  hour  or  two  to 
spare  let  us  know  where  you  went  when 
you  so  suddenly  vanished  from  Genoa.  Had 
I  been  your  liege  lady  I  should  have  required 
a  full  and  true  account  of  that  most  strange 
conduct  before  I  allowed  you  to  raise  even 
the  tips  of  my  fingers  to  your  lips.  Ah ! 
Vannina,  you  are  too  confiding  by  half.'' 

"  I  shall  make  my  peace  with  you  at  once, 
Laurina,"  said  Otho,  with  a  smile, ''  for  I  wish 
to  secure  you  as  a  most  important  ally  in  my 
cause.  You  will  find  that  my  disappearance 
was  not  of  my  own  choice.     1  must  make  my 
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recital  as  brief  as  I  can  ;  for  this  very  night 
I  must  bid  adieu  to  Corte/' 

Laurina  looked  at  Vannina,  but  she  shewed 
no  surprise  at  the  sudden  departure  of  her 
lover.  Laurina  shook  back  her  clustering 
ringlets,  saying, 

"It  is  well  for  me  that  I  have  no  lover.'' 

"  Be  not  so  sure,  lady,"  said  Otho,  ap- 
proaching Laurina,  and  whispering  a  few 
words  into  her  ear. 

Laurina  sprang  to  her  feet  as  if  she  had 
received  an  electric  shock,  her  face,  neck,  and 
temples  glowing  like  a  peony. 

"  Am  I  a  conjuror,  or — " 

He  paused,  looking  steadily  into  the  features 
of  Laurina. 

Seating  herself,  and  letting  her  curls  fall 
over  her  face  and  neck,  Laurina  said, 

"Tell  your  story,  Count,  and  then  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  think  you  are." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Passing  over  that  part  of  our  hero's  storj,  his 
disappearance  from  his  friends  in  Genoa,  we 
take  up  his  narrative  at  the  period  when  we 
left  him  incarcerated. 

"  Having  refused,"  continued  de  Briesbach, 
"  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  my  jailors, 
I  was  left  to  myself.  At  the  expiration  of  a 
week  I  became  desperate  ;  but  in  vain  I  ex- 
erted my  strength  or  my  ingenuity,  for  the 
walls  were  of  immense  thickness,  and  built  of 
solid  blocks  of  stone  ;  the  only  door  was 
crossed  and  re-crossed  with  iron,  and  defied 
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my  efforts,  and  the  height  of  the  ceiling  to 
the  trap  door  more  than  twenty  feet.  I  was 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  light,  and  a  few 
books,  all  works  upon  the  principles  and 
projects  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  expiration  of 
a  few  weeks,  when  I  began  to  despair  of  re- 
lease, my  freedom  was  unexpectedly  obtained. 

"  I  was  awakened  one  night  by  a  noise 
overhead,  and  shortly  after  as  I  lay  in  the 
dark,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  trap  door, 
I  heard  it  open,  and  a  stream  of  light  came 
into  the  chamber  ;  then  a  man's  head  was 
protruded  through  the  aperture,  and  a  voice 
exclaimed  '  Count  de  Briesbach.'  I  sprang  to 
my  feet,  and  hastily  dressing  myself 
answered, 

"'I  am  here  ;    who  calls  ?' 

"  'A  friend,'  answered  the  voice  ;  '  make  no 
noise,  but  get  yourself  ready  as  soon  as 
possible  to  escape.' 

"  You  may  be  sure,  dear  ladies,  my  toilet 
was  quickly  accomplished,  and  getting  under 
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the  trap  door,  I  looked  up,  saying  '  I  am 
quite  ready,  my  friend — only  give  me  the 
means  of  ascent.'  ^ 

''  As  I  spoke,  a  stout  ladder  of  ropes 
descended  into  the  room,  which  I  fastened  to 
the  heavy  table  to  steady  it. 

'''AH  fast  here,'  said  the  voice;  'you 
may  come  up.  ' 

"  In  a  minute  I  had  my  hands  on  the  edge 
of  the  trap,  and  raised  myself  into  the  chamber, 
looking  up  at  my  deliverers.  They  were  two 
tall,  strong  men,  wrapped  in  dark  mantles, 
and  with  masks  over  their  faces  ;  they  had 
each  a  short  crowbar  and  a  dark  lantern. 
The  room  we  were  in  was  large,  and  totally 
devoid  of  furniture. 

" '  Follow  us,'  said  one  of  the  masks,  'and 
make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  We  know 
not  how  many  men  are  in  the  house.' 

"  We  passed  out  of  the  chamber  through 
a  door,  the  lock  of  which  I  saw  had  been 
forced ;  a  flight  of  stairs  was  before   us,  but 
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instead  of  descending,  we  ascended  till  we 
reached  a  low  garret  of  tlie  mansion  next  the 
roof.  One  of  the  men  held  his  light  down, 
and  I  then  perceived  a  hole  had  been  broken 
through  a  massive  partition  wall. 

" '  This  leads  into  the  next  house/  whis- 
pered my  guide  ;  '  it's  a  deserted  mansion, 
and  through  it  we  shall  gain  the  street. 
Your  liberty  will  then  be  eflPected,  an  1  our 
reward  secure.' 

"  One  of  the  men  passed  through  the  hole, 
and  the  other  motioned  me  to  follow  him.  It 
was  rather  a  small  aperture,  but  I  had  got 
my  head  and  shoulders  through,  when  I  felt  a 
mantle  thrown  over  my  head,  while  more 
than  one  pair  of  hands  attempted  to  draw  it 
tight  round  my  throat.  But  though  the 
villains — for  such  they  were — had  calculated 
on  my  being  a  strong  man,  and  prepared 
accordingly,  their  treachery  was  not  so  easily 
accomplished  as  they  imagined.'* 

"Why,  positively,  Yannina,"  said  Laurina, 
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laughing,  "you  are  as  pale  as  if  the  affair  was 
happening  at  this  moment.  You  will  never 
make  a  heroine.'* 

Vannina  smiled  ;  she  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  Count's  hand  upon  her  taper  fingers,  and 
replied 

"'  You  do  not  know,  Laurina ;  perhaps  if 
there  were  occasion,  I  might  astonish  you.'' 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Count,  for  interrupt- 
ing you ;  but  I  promise  not  to  transgress 
again,'*  said  Laurina. 

"  I  was  not  so  easily  mastered,"  continued 
de  Briesbach,  "  by  a  violent  effort  with 
my  foot  against  the  wall,  I  fairly  threw  ray- 
self  and  my  assailants  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  disengaging  my  hand,  seized  one 
by  the  throat,  but  not  being  able  to  disengage 
myself  from  the  cloak,  three  ruffians  threw 
themselves  upon  me  to  release  their  half- 
strangled  comrade,  at  the  same  time  using  the 
most  fearful  curses  and  threats;  and  finally 
finding  I  might  in  the  end  free  myself,  one  of 
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the  villains  struck  me  a  blow  on  the  head 
with  his  crowbar,  completely  depriving  me  of 
sense. 

"  In  this  state  they  must  have  conveyed  me 
to  the  harbour,  for  I  began  to  recover  as  they 
lifted  me  into  a  boat.  My  hands  and  feet 
were  bound,  and  a  cloth  tied  over  my  mouth, 
but  not  so  tight  as  to  prevent  my  breathing. 
It  was  extremely  dark,  and  my  senses  so 
confused  that  we  reached  the  vessel  before  I 
clearly  remembered  what  had  passed.  I  was 
too  weak  to  offer  resistance.  I  was  helped  up 
the  side,  and  finally  conducted  to  a  small 
cabin ;  a  chain  was  fastened  round  my  waist, 
and  firmly  locked  to  a  staple  in  the  floor  of 
the  cabin.  A  mattress  was  then  placed  on 
the  floor. 

"  One  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  vessel 
washed  the  clotted  blood  from  my  head,  and 
telling  me  he  would  bring  some  wine,  left  me 
to  thoroughly  recover  myself.  When  the  man 
came  back  with  the  wine  I  requested  him  to 
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bring  me  a  can  of  water,  as  wine  would  only 
increase  the  fever.  He  made  no  reply,  but 
brought  the  water.  I  experienced  immense 
relief  after  taking  a  draught,  and  getting  every 
minute  stronger,  I  began  to  think  my  head 
was  composed  of  much  harder  materials  than 
I  imagined,  for  the  crow-bar  of  the  rufl&an 
had  left  a  very  lasting  memorial  of  its  contact 
with  my  skull.  I  then  took  a  little  of  the 
wine  and  stretched  myself  on  the  mattress, 
suffering  no  small  amount  of  pain  ;  but  my 
mental  sufferings  were  greater  than  my  bodily, 
for  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  were 
the  designs  of  my  enemies.  It  was  matter 
of  surprise  to  me  that  the  Jesuit  did  not  put 
me  to  death  at  once,  so  that  my  inheritance 
might  be  secured  to  the  Church. 

"  Whilst  I  lay  pondering  over  my  late  ad- 
venture and  torturing  my  mind  with  con- 
jectures, I  perceived  by  the  noise  above  and 
the  motion  of  the  vessel  that  we  were  under 
weigh.    A  small  lamp  swinging  from  the  roof 
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of  the  cabin,  wbicli  threw  a  feeble  flickering 
flame  around,  showed  four  berths,  two  on 
either  side,  from  which  I  judged  the  vessel  was 
a  Catalan.  There  was  one  window  in  the 
stern,  through  which  I  could  just  see  the  sea, 
apparently  quite  calm.  As  I  lay  thus  quietly, 
I  heard  several  men  on  deck  speaking  loudly, 
and  at  the  same  moment  something  came 
against  the  craft ;  and  instantly  some  one 
sprang  on  deck  and  spoke  in  a  loud  tone. 
I  started  up,  for  even  where  I  was  the  sound 
of  that  voice,  coming  through  the  half-open 
skylight,  thrilled  through  my  distracted  brain. 
It  was  one  I  had  heard  somewhere  before. 
I  always  remember  voices,  and  this  was 
peculiar.  What  was  uttered  first  I  did  not 
catch,  but  the  speaker  ended  with  a  laugh, 
saying,  '  Cospetto^  comrade,  why  so  testy  ?' 

*'  Where  I  had  before  heard  that  voice  my 
brain  was  too  confused  to  bring  to  my  recollec- 
tion. By  the  motion  of  the  vessel  I  perceived 
we  had  left  the  harbour,  and  presently  a  hard- 
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featured  individual,  evidently  a  sailor,  entered 
the  cabin.  It  was  easy  enough  to  imagine 
by  the  man^s  rough  manner,  dress,  and  ap- 
pearance, that  he  followed  the  trade  of  a 
contrabandist.  After  carefully  examining  the 
chain  that  bound  me  to  the  ring  in  the  floor, 
he  asked  me,  in  a  civil  tone  enough,  if  I 
wished  for  any  food  that  night. 

"  Knowing  it  would  be  quite  useless  to 
remonstrate  with  the  man  for  the  treatment  I 
had  received,  I  contented  myself  by  replying 
that  I  wanted  neither  food  nor  drink.  Placing 
a  few  bed  clothes  on  the  mattress  he  left  me, 
bolting  the  shutter  against  the  window  in  the 
stern.  I  passed  that  night  in  most  despond- 
ing reflection.  As  the  day  dawned  through 
the  skylight  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  slumber,  and 
slept  for  several  hours,  till  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  through  the  skylight.  The 
same  man  I  had  seen  the  night  before  brought 
me  some  cofiee  and  biscuit ;  he  had  a  brace 
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of  pistols  in  bis  belt  and  asbort  cutlass  under 
his  arm. 

"  '  I  am  ordered,  signor/  said  be,  '  to  cast 
off  your  cbains  now  we  are  in  tbe  open  sea. 
At  tbe  same  time  I  am  desired  to  blow  your 
brains  out  if  you  attempt  to  leave  this  cabin/ 

" '  Very  well, '  I  replied,  '  you  know  your 
duty  ;  it's  not  very  likely  I  sball  give  you  so 
mucb  trouble.' 

''  Tbe  man  looked  at  me  very  bard,  mut- 
tering something  in  Spanish.  However,  he 
quitted  tbe  cabin  without  further  remark.  I 
was  rejoiced  at  getting  rid  of  my  chain,  and  be 
enabled  to  stretch  my  limbs,  though  I  could  not 
stand  upright  in  tbe  cabin.  The  skylight  was 
covered  with  a  close  net-work  of  iron  through 
which  I  could  see  nothing  but  the  light.  I  un- 
fastened the  shutter  of  the  cabin  window  and 
gazed  out  upon  the  troubled  sea,  for  it  was 
blowing  a  stiff  gale.  I  opened  the  window  to 
let  air  in,  for  I  was  very  feverish.     There  was 
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no  sign  of  land  to  be  seen,  and  I  was  soon 
forced  to  close  the  aperture,  for  the  wincj 
being  aft,  a  considerable  body  of  water 
entered  the  cabin.  I  threw  myself  on  the 
mattress,  revolving  in  my  mind  a  thousand 
plans  of  escape,  and  as  many  conjectures  as 
to  what  place  they  were  conveying  me  to,  and 
what  was  to  be  my  final  destiny.  I  half 
determined  to  seize  the  man  who  brought  me 
provisions,  and  go  on  deck ;  but  upon  re- 
flection I  abandoned  that  idea,  for  what  could 
I  do  against  the  crew. 

*^  That  day  and  the  next  passed  without  a 
change,  except  in  the  wind,  which  fell  a  dead 
calm  with  a  thick  fog,  which  lay  like  a  cloud 
in  the  water.  I  could  not  see  a  yard  from 
the  window. 

"  In  the  morning,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
the  crew  lowered  the  boat  they  had  fastened 
to  the  stern.  Night  came  on,  the  fog  and  calm 
continuing.     I  could  hear  the  heavy  flap  of  the 
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sails  and  the  dismal  creak  of  the  ponderous 
yard,  for  the  craft  was  latine  rigged.  As  I 
looked  out  from  the  window  I  heard  a  rough 
voice  say,  '  Come  aft  and  get  up  the  boat.* 
Another  man  returned  some  answer,  and  1 
closed  the  window. 

''  In  a  short  time  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard,  which  surprised  me,  for  every  other 
night  I  had  heard  some  one  pacing  the  deck. 
My  lamp  was  out,  and  I  soon  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  I  was  roused  by  a  voice 
close  to  my  ear,  saying,  '  Count  de  Briesbach, 
awake,  but  be  silent.' 

"  I  awoke  instantly,  and  felt  a  hand  upon 
my  shoulder. 

"  '  Hist !'  said  the  speaker,  '  do  not  utter  a 
word.' 

"  It  was  quite  dark;  the  voice  was  the  same 
I  had  heard  the  first  nigbt  I  came  on  board. 
The  stranger  whispered  in  my  ear, 

" '  We  must  get  out  through  the  window 
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into  the  boat  astern.  1  have  placed  oars  in 
it.  Will  you  dare  the  risk  ?  it's  your  only 
chance  of  escape — speak  low  !* 

"  '  I  will  dare  anything,'  I  replied.  '  Tell 
me  your  name.' 

"He  gave  his  name.  I  started  with 
astonishment,  for  who,  Vannina,  do  you  think 
it  was  ?  No  other  than  the  brigand  Captain, 
to  whom  we  were  so  much  indebted  in  the 
caves  of  the  Bochetta. 

"  It  was  no  time  for  expressing  astonish- 
ment, therefore  I  made  no  remark.  Opening 
the  window  without  noise,  he  got  hold  of  the 
boat's  painter  by  means  of  a  rope  he  had  pur- 
posely lowered  over  the  toprail. 

"  '  Where  are  the  crew  ?'  I  whispered. 

"  '  Nearly  drunk  in  the  fore  cabin.  The 
man  on  deck,  though  not  half  as  drunk  as  the 
others,  is  fast  asleep.  It's  a  daring  risk,  I 
confess,  but  it  is  your  only  chance  of  escape.' 

"'You  dare  it  for  my  sake;  why,  then, 
should  I  hesitate.' 
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"  '  I  will  go  down  the  rope  first/  replied 
my  companion,  'and  steady  the  boat  for 
you/ 

"  The  vessel,  as  I  said,  was  very  low  in  the 
water,  and  we  both  reached  the  boat  with 
great  ease.  We  cut  the  painter ;  there  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind,  and  the  dense  fog  lay 
like  a  pall  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  No 
sound  disturbed  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
save  the  flaps  of  the  huge  sail  against  the 
mast,  or  the  creaking  of  the  yards  as  they 
swung  to  and  fro  with  the  gentle  roll  of  the 
vessel. 

"  With  the  greatest  caution  we  impelled 
the  boat  from  the  vessel,  putting  our  waist- 
coats round  the  oars  to  muffle  them.  When 
we  had  gained  some  distance  my  companion 
said, 

" '  You  are  a  practised  oarsman.  Let 
us  now  put  our  strength  to  it.  We  are  about 
ten  miles  from  the  Sardinian  coast;  we  saw 
it  this  morning  before  the  fog  came  on ;  which 
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way  it  lies  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  I  paid 
attention  to  the  run  of  the  sea,  and  I  observed 
that  this  swell,  which  is  increasing,  went 
direct  for  the  land,  so  we  must  pull  with  it/ 

"  '  Your  idea  is  good,'  I  replied,  '  and  if  we 
reach  the  coast  before  the  gale,  which  I  think 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  sea,  is  not  far  ofiP,  we 
shall  do  very  well ;  but  this  small  boat  would 
not  live  an  hour  in  a  storm — do  you  swim  T 

" '  Not  a  stroke,  Count ;  but  never  heed 
me  if  we  strike  upon  a  reef  near  the  land/ 

"  '  Not  so,'  I  replied,  '  we  sink  or  swim 
together.  T  am  a  good  swimmer.  Should 
the  boat  be  swamped  at  a  distance  from  the 
shore,  do  not  struggle,  and  please  God  I  will 
land  you  in  safety.' 

'^  After  an  hour's  pull,  we  felt  the  swell  in- 
creasing, the  mist  came  strong  against  our 
faces,  and  we  could  hear  the  rush  of  the 
tempest  high  over  our  heads,  though  as  yet 
unfelt  on  the  sea,  a  thing  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  Mediterranean. 
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"  '  The  boat  will  not  live  ten  minutes  in  that 
hurricane/  said  Vachero." 

"Yacherol''  repeated  Laurina  Gavotti, 
grasping  the  arm  of  Yannina,  "  how  strange ! 
The  same  name !  Surely — surely,'^  and  she 
looked  in  the  face  of  the  Count,  who  coloured, 
for  the  name  had  unintentionally  escaped  his 
lips.  Laurina  grew  very  pale,  but  immediately 
recovering  her  composure,  she  said,  "  Pardon 
me.  Count.  I  see  it  all  now ;  your  secret  is 
unfolded.  So  Julio  Vachero  became  a 
brigand!'*  she  hung  down  her  head  with 
her  hands  clasped  together. 

"Lady,"  said  de  Briesbach,  "do  not 
grieve.  I  did  not  intend  to  have  disclosed 
this,  but  having  done  so,  I  may  now  un- 
mask us  both,  though  I  have  already  done 
so  to  Yannina,  for,"  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
"lovers  can  keep  nothing  from  each  other. 
Let  me  say  one  word  for  my  brave  and 
generous  friend  Julio  Vachero ;  a  kinder  heart 
or  a  more  gallant  man  does  not  exist." 
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"  Yet  he  was  a  robber !"  intermpted 
Laurina,  with  a  shudder. 

Vannina  threw  her  arms  round  her  friend's 
neck,  and  kissing  her  cheek,  said, 

"  Julio  Yachero  was  my  protector  and  bene- 
factor. But  for  him  I  shudder  to  think  what 
might  have  been  my  fate.'* 

"  Paidon   me  for  saying   so,''    added  the 
Count,  ''  but  in  this  case  truth  must  be  told-— 
your  brother's  cruel  and   unjust  persecution 
had  him  condemned  for  a  crime  of  which  he 
was  perfectly  innocent,  thrown  into  prison  and 
sentenced  to  be  branded.     To  escape  such  a 
doom  he  followed  the  advice  of  the  criminal  ta 
whom  he  was  chained ;  they  fled,  and  Yachero 
was  bound  by  oath  to  join  that  man's  comrades. 
He  did  so,  and  became  their  captain.     Even 
in  the  midst  of  felons  and  assassins,  he  re- 
tained his  kind  and  generous  nature,  and  in 
a  great  measure  restrained  those  lawless  men 
from  committing  wanton  or  useless  acts.  But 
this  is  not  the  time  for  his  tale ;  the  day  may 
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come  when  lie  can  speak  for  himself.  I  shall 
now  only  say,  as  I  throw  off  my  disguise  and 
declare  myself  the  unknown  leader  of  the 
Corsican  Patriots,  that  Julio  Yachero,  ray 
lieutenant,  has  fairly  obliterated  the  mem- 
ory of  the  past  by  his  gallant  and  devoted 
service  in  the  Corsican  cause.  Shall  I,  lady,'' 
continued  Otho,  taking  Laurina's  hand,  and 
fixing  his  dark  and  expressive  eyes  upon  hers, 
"  shall  I  say— '* 

"  Oh !  say  anything  you  please.  Count,''  in- 
terrupted the  maiden,  with  a  smile.  "  I  cer- 
tainly owe  him  that  compensation  for  all  he 
has  suffered  throuo;h  rav  brother's  strange 
conduct.  By-the-bye,  he  has  lately  added  to 
his  list  of  peccadillos  by  taking  up  arms  against 
his  countrymen." 

"  Ha !  he  denies  that,  fair  lady  ;  his  father 
was  a  landed  proprietor,  and  resided  in  the 
territories  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  and 
they  never  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
Republic  of  Genoa." 
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"  There  is  no  arguing  with  you,  Count.  So 
I  give  it  up.  When  you  achieve  the  liberty 
of  Corsica,  as  conquerors,  you  may  demand 
what  you  please.  Now  let  us  know  how  you 
escaped  the  dilemma  you  were  in — a  crazy 
boat  and  a  storm  over  head." 

"  Well,  we  pulled  away  with  all  our  strength 
to  get  as  near  to  the  land  as  we  could  before 
the  storm  burst.  We  could  distinctly  hear  the 
grinding  of  the  surf  against  the  iron-bound 
coast  of  Sardinia. 

'' '  We  are  not  more  than  a  mile/  said  Julio, 
*  by  the  sound  of  the  breakers.^ 

"  At  that  moment  the  storm  broke  on  us 
with  startling  violence.  Away  dashed  the 
boat  before  the  blast,  and  ere  we  had  time  to 
even  think,  we  struck  with  violence  upon  a 
sunken  rock  and  were  upset.  Before 
Vachero  could  sink  I  had  grasped  his  arm. 
Even  in  that  moment  of  peril  his  generous 
heart  showed  itself.  He  urged  me  to  let  him 
go,  and  save  myself ;  but  there  was  no  need. 
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I  told  him  to  place  Ms  hands  on  my  shoulders 
and  hold  on.  The  roar  of  the  gale  was  ex- 
traordinary ;  the  sea,  in  so  short  a  time,  had 
no  power  to  rise,  and  in  less  than  ^ve  minutes^ 
impelled  by  the  force  of  the  tempest  as  much 
as  by  my  own  exertions,  we  reached  the  land, 
and  though  a  little  bruised,  succeeded  in 
scrambling  up  the  rocks,  and  there  seated  our* 
selves  to  recover  breath. 

"  Our  situation  was  by  no  means  to  be 
envied ;  the  wind  was  piercingly  cold,  the 
storm  raged  with  violence,  with  showers  of 
hail  and  rain.  By  groping  about  we  dis- 
covered a  hollow  in  the  rock,  into  which  we 
crept.  At  all  events,  it  sheltered  us  from  the 
pitiless  blast  that  continued  through  the 
entire  night.  To  attempt  to  change  our 
situation  and  climb  the  clifiPs  in  the  darkness 
would  have  been  certain  destruction;  we, 
therefore,  waited  as  patiently  as  we  could 
till  daybreak.  It  came  at  length,  the 
light  breaking  sluggishly  through  the  stormy 
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sky ;  and  as  we  looked  forth  from  our  cheer- 
less lodging,  and  gazed  upon  the  storm  lashed 
shore,  we  became  convinced  how  mercifully 
Providence  had  dealt  with  us.  Whole  ranges 
of  reefs  stretched  out  miles  from  the  shore ; 
we  must  have  passed  several  within  a  few 
feet  in  approaching  the  coast. 

"  '  By  St.  Nicholas !  there  is  the  Catalan,' 
exclaimed  Vachero,  pointing  out  to  me  a  ves- 
sel about  three  miles  from  the  coast.  She 
had  evidently  lain  to  during  the  storm,  and 
as  we  looked  we  perceived  that  she  had  lost 
her  main-mast.  When  we  first  saw  her  she 
was  shaking  a  reef  out  of  her  foresail,  and 
setting  her  mizen  so  as  to  clear  the  land. 

"'It  is  marvellous,'  I  remarked,  'how 
they  weathered  so  terrific  a  gale,  especially  as 
the  crew  were  drunk/ 

" '  They  are  a  lawless  race,'  observed 
Vachero ;  '  they  pass  their  lives  upon  the 
water,  and  drunk  or  sober  they  are  upon  and 
in  their  element.' 
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"  We  commenced  climbing  the  cliffs,  and 
after  an  hour's  arduous  task  gained  the  sum- 
mit, and  saw  a  wide  range  of  country  before 
us,  and  about  a  mile  distant  a  tolerably- 
sized  hamlet. 

" '  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  fare  in  this 
country  for  the  sinews  of  war,'  I  remarked, 
'  I  don't  possess  a  dollar.' 

" 'Do  not  be  uneasy  on  that  account,'  re- 
plied Vachero ;  '  I  placed  in  a  belt  round 
my  waist  a  large  sum  in  gold,  and  just  as  the 
boat  struck  last  night  I  was  going  to  hand  it 
over  to  you.  I  ought  to  have  done  so  sooner, 
for  had  I  become  food  for  the  fishes,  you 
would  have  been  hampered  for  a  time  in  this 
strange  country.' 

"  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  Vachero  was 
well  supplied  with  so  very  useful  an  article, 
no  matter  in  what  land.  We  reached  the 
hamlet,  and  were  regarded  with  no  little 
curiosity  by  its  simple  inhabitants.  We 
easily  procured  milk,  bread,  and  cheese ;  and 
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having  dried  our  clothes,  and  ascertained  that 
we  were  only  two  leagues  from  the  port  of 
Cagliari,  we  procured  a  guide,  and  after  a  few 
hours'  rest,  started  for  the  capital  of  the  Island 
of  Sardinia. 

"  We  were  surprised  on  approaching  the 
town  at  its  size  and  appearance,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  a  fine  gulf,  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  fleet,  and  defended  by  a  strong  castle. 
We  soon  found  an  excellent  albergo,  and 
made  ourselves  comfortable,  after  the  previous 
miserable  night's  sufferings.  Yachero  went  into 
the  town  to  purchase  some  changes  of  apparel, 
and  having  partaken  of  a  good  dinner,  we 
enjoyed  a  flask  or  two  of  excellent  wine,  and 
talked  over  our  future  proceedings.  I  was 
also  very  anxious  to  hear  Yachero's  ex- 
planation of  his  extraordinary  appearance 
aboard  the  '  Catalan.'  I  felt  deeply  grateful 
for  the  important  services  he  had  rendered 
msj  and  I  had  a  plan  to  propose  to  him  for 
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the  future  that  might  prevent  the  necessity  of 
our  separating. 

"  '  It  may  appear  strange/  said  Yachero, 
'  that  I  should  be  on  board  the  "  Catalan  '*  at 
the  very  nick  of  time ;  but  when  you  hear 
how  it  occurred  your  surprise  will  cease.  You 
remember  that  on  the  night  you  escaped  from 
the  caverns  in  the  Bochetta,  there  was  a 
meeting  amongst  my  band  and  my  party  was 
overpowered.  I  was  seized,  bound,  and  con- 
fined in  one  of  the  caverns,  though  I  fought 
hard,  and  blood  was  shed,  to  prevent  this 
catastrophe.  It  was,  however,  more  on  your 
and  our  fair  prisoner's  account  that  I  did  so  than 
on  my  own.  The  men  had  forfeited  their 
oaths  to  me,  and  I  felt  no  longer  bound  to 
respect  the  one  T  had  taken.  I  was  deeply 
grieved  for  the  position  you  and  your  fair 
friend  was  placed  in — knowing  you  were  in 
the  power  of  one  of  the  greatest  villains  in  the 
world.     The  next  morning  I  heard  of  your 
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escape,  and  of  your  having  shot  one  of 
the  men  who  attempted  to  intercept  your 
flight. 

"'I  remained  a  prisoner  for  some  weeks, 
having  refused  to  renew  the  oaths,  or  join  the 
brigands  under  any  leader.  About  this  time  a 
large  force  was  sent  into  the  mountains  to 
take  as  many  of  the  band  prisoners  as  pos- 
sible. The  captain  and  twenty  of  the  gang 
attempted  to  escape  into  the  mountains  of 
Aqui ;  but  were  intercepted,  and  their  chief 
and  four  others  shot.  The  Republic  of  Genoa 
offered  an  indemnity  to  all  assassins  and 
outlaws  on  condition  that  they  should  fight 
for  the  Eepublic  in  Corsica.  Being  a  numer- 
ous race,  they  came  from  all  quarters ;  nearly 
all  our  troop  surrendered  themselves. 

"  '  Six  or  eight  who  were  attached  to  me, 
released  me,  on  my  promising  to  go  with 
them  to  Genoa,  and,  if  their  associates,  who 
remained  always  in  a  certain  haunt  in  that 
city,  and  whom  they  intended  .to  join,  were 
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stitlsfied,  they  would  absolve  me  from  my  oath, 
provided  I  swore  to  quit  Genoa  for  five  years. 
I  promised.  They  offered  me  a  share  of  the 
plunder  remaining,  but  I  refused  to  take  any 
more  than  what  I  had  about  me.  We  arrived 
safely  in  Genoa,  and  after  some  altercation,  I 
was  released,  and  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  quit  the  city  by  sea,  intending  to  go 
to  Naples. 

"  '  One  evening  I  heard  the  men  conversing 
upon  a  job  for  which  they  had  been  hired.  I 
did  not  pay  much  attention  till  I  was  startled  by 
hearing  your  name  mentioned  in  a  low  voice. 
I  listened ;  but  could  not  gain  the  slightest 
intelligence.  I  dared  not  question  them,  for 
they  kept  their  doings  to  themselves.  Pre- 
sently one  of  the  men  came  to  me  and  said, 
'  Come,  comrade,  here  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  get  off.  To-morrow  night  you  can 
have  a  passage  in  a  Catalan,  bound  for  Sicily.* 

"  '  That  will  just  do,'  said  I,  '  how  shall  I 
get  on  board  ?' 
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*' '  Oh  !  easy  enough/  he  replied,  '  we'll 
manage  that  for  you.  Be  ready  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-morrow  night ;  we  have  to  put  a 
lunatic  aboard  that  some  persons  of  quality 
want  to  be  conveyed  to  a  convent  near  Cat- 
ania. We  are  paid  well  for  the  job,  though, 
Corpo  di  Bacco^  it's  an  odd  kind  of  one.' 

"  'I  was  puzzled  how  to  act.  I  certainly 
was  not  mistaken.  However,  I  was  determined 
to  sail  in  the  same  craft,  and  to  watch  an  hour 
before  the  time  appointed,  so  that  in  case  you 
were  the  person  intended  to  be  taken  on  board, 
I  might  watch  over  your  safety.  An  accident 
nearly  upset  all  my  plans.  I  was  detained 
till  nearly  an  hour  after  the  appointed  time, 
€ind  only  got  on  board  the  C  atalan  as  she  was 
weighing  anchor.  The  following  day  I  ob- 
tained a  glimpse  down  the  skylight,  and  saw 
distinctly  enough  you  were  the  captive  they 
were  conveying  to  Sicily. 

'"On  board  the  vessel  were  eighteen  as 
lawless  ruf&ans  as  ever  sailed  on  the  waters  of 
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the  Mediterranean*  They  were  contrabandists 
by  trade;  but  when  opportunity  afforded, 
Ladri  de  Mare.  There  was  one  man  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  gang  of  smugglers,  who  had 
cliarge  of  you,  and  whose  business  it  was  to 
have  his  eye  upon  you  day  and  night.  This 
fellow  was  of  a  sullen,  dogged,  gloomy  dispo- 
sition. The  crew  principally  passed  their 
time  in  drinking  and  gambling.  This  sullen 
rascal  always  lay  watching  during  the  day 
across  the  door  of  your  cabin,  and  at  night 
slept  in  the  same  position.  He  was  well 
armed,  and  a  strong  fellow. 

"  '  I  had  sent  a  hamper  of  brandy  on  board, 
to  enable  me  to  carry  out  a  plan  I  had  in 
Tiew;  but  the  sullen  Cerberus  baffled  me. 
He  never  drank,  never  entered  into  conversa- 
tion of  any  kind.  I  drank  and  gambled  with 
the  others,  and  lost  some  money  purposely,  I 
tried  all  my  means  to  ascertain  what  they 
intended  doing  with  the  lunatic  they  had  in 
the  cabin.  The  captain  swore  he  knew  nothing 
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about  him  farther  than  having  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  landing  him  and  his  keeper 
in  some  port  on  the  Coast  of  Sicily ;  where  he 
would  not  say.  He  told  me  he  should  put  me 
ashore  at  Messina  or  Catania. 

" '  A  most  fortunate  accident  changed  all 
my  plans.  The  morning  of  the  fog,  in  hoist- 
ing the  fore-yard,  the  slings  broke,  and  the 
ponderous  yard  came  down  by  the  run.  Your 
sullen  keeper  was  walking  forward  at  the  time, 
and  the  yard  struck  him  on  the  head,  knock- 
ing him  overboard.  The  boat  was  down  in 
an  instant,  and  he  was  pick  ed  up  half-  dead. 
He  was  doctored  after  their  fashion,  and  put 
into  a  berth ;  but  was  unable  to  speak. 

" '  This  very  day  the  smugglers  intended 
having  a  carouse  in  honour  of  their  patron 
saint.  I  agreed  to  join  them,  and  gave  them 
the  hamper  of  brandy  to  make  merry.  I 
played  my  part  well ;  I  prevented  them  get- 
ting the  boat  up  till  they  were  too  drunk  to 
do  it ;  I  pretended  to  be  very  drunk  and  very 
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sick,  and  staggered  upon  deck,  took  the  key 
of  the  cabin  from  the  sick  man's  pillow, 
and  thus,  though  it  was  a  dark  night,  we 
escaped.' 

'' '  You  have  saved  me  from  a  cruel  incar- 
ceration,' I  said,  '  and  made  me  twice  your 
debtor.  Let  our  fortunes  henceforth  be 
one.' 

"  I  told  Vachero  of  my  future  course,  and 
his  most  ardent  wish  was  to  pursue  the  same. 
We  therefore  came  to  an  arrangement  at 
once.  In  a  day  or  two  we  sailed  for  Leghorn, 
where  I  left  him,  whilst  I  returned  to  Genoa, 
promising  never  to  go  out  without  being  well 
armed  and  on  my  guard. 

''  On  reaching  Genoa  I  learned  that  you, 
dearest  Vannina,  had  gone  to  Corsica,  under 
the  care  of  the  Count  de  Eivalora.  At  the 
Countess  di  Sera's  I  found  letters  from  my 
uncle.  Baron  NewhofiF,  giving  me  full  instruc* 
tions  how  to  proceed  should  I  again  make  my 
appearance. 
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''  I  immediately  took  leave  of  the  Countess 
and  her  fair  daughters,  and  after  drawing  all 
my  money  from  the  bankers,  sailed  again  for 
Leghorn,  where  I  arrived  in  safety,  to  the 
delight  of  Vachero.  After  purchasing  a  couple 
of  strong  horses  capable  of  standing  fatigue, 
about  a  hundred  muskets,  as  many  pistols,  and 
as  much  ammunition  as  my  funds  allowed,  I 
freighted  a  felucca,  and  chartered  her  to  Mari- 
amne,  but  heavy  winds  prevailing,  and  be- 
coming impatient,  Vachero  and  I  took  passage 
in  a  light  barque  for  Cape  Corso.  Soon  after 
landing  I  joined  Gaffori  and  Paoli,  to  whom 
I  presented  very  particular  letters,  and  re- 
ceived the  kindest  welcome.  In  a  short 
time  after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  with  the 
stores  and  arms,  I  found  myself  at  the  head  of 
a  very  fine  body  of  men,  well  equipped,  and 
anxious  to  distinguish  themselves.  I  begged 
our  names  might  be  kept  secret  for  a  time, 
till  we  had  earned  fame  in  the  Corsican  cause. 
I  soon  won  the  affection  of  your  countrymen^ 
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by  giving  way   to  their  somewhat  singular 
habits  and  customs. 

"I  was  always  fond  of  shooting  and  ball 
practice  with  the  rifle,  and  my  skill  obtained 
golden  opinions.  Vachero's  generous,  open, 
and  cheerful  disposition,  his  high  spir  it,  and 
rash  daring  suited  the  Corsicans,  and  my 
lieutenant  rivalled  me  in  the  affection  of  our 
band,  which  rapidly  increased.  I  was  de- 
termined on  a  bold  stroke  to  open  our  cam- 
paign. We  came  suddenly  upon  the  strong 
garrison  of  Orponi,  and,  after  a  fierce  contest, 
took  that  important  town  and  harbour,  to- 
gether with  a  large  store  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

"  After  this  our  force  increased  to  nearly  a 
thousand  well  armed  men.  We  then  captured 
several  important  towns,  and  drove  the 
Genoese  into  the  interior.  But,  not  to  tire 
you,  and  bring  my  long  narrative  to  an  end, 
we  marched  suddenly  into  the  rich  provinces 
pf  Balogna  and  Nebbio,  which  may  be  called 
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the  garden  of  Corsica.  There  we  twice  de- 
feated the  Commissary-General,  Francisco  de 
Carignano,  and  finally  stormed  and  took  the 
important  town  and  harbour  of  Ajaccio. 

''  Such,  dearest  Vannina,  is  the  true  history 
of  my  life  since  we  parted.  That  I  ardently 
longed  to  see  you  again  I  need  not  say  ; 
besides  which,  I  had  other  motives  in  coming 
here,  I  received  letters  from  the  Corsican 
Chiefs,  stating  they  would  join  me  in  marching 
upon  Corte,  and  that  if  I  could  prevent  Count 
Francisco  de  Carignano  entering  Corte  with 
his  troops  and  ammunition  it  would  be  of  vast 
importance.  By  a  forced  march  I  came  up 
with  him  in  the  celebrated  gorge  ofPastuzata, 
and  though  he  fought  well  and  bravelj,  your 
countrymen  gained  the  day. 

''  Not  being  known  in  any  of  the  Genoese 
garrisons  by  name,  I  determined  to  see  Corte, 
and  judge  for  myself  whether  we  were  likely 
to  succeed  against  the  strongest  and  most 
important  citadel  and  town  in  the  island.     I 
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embarked  in  a  Tuscan  vessel,  and  went  to 
Calvi  under  my  own  name,  as  a  traveller 
visiting  the  island  from  curiosity.  I  was  quite 
unknown  at  Calvi,  and  had  to  procure  a  pass 
from  the  governor  of  this  citadel  before  I  was 
allowed  to  proceed.  I  wrote  to  your  father, 
and  he  immediately  procured  me  one;  so  there 
ends  my  story/' 

Before  Vannina  could  make  any  remark 
upon  the  Count's  narrative,  the  low,  mourn- 
ful sound  produced  by  the  large  tortoise  shell, 
used  by  the  Corsicans  as  a  horn,  broke  upon 
the  stillness  that  reigned  around.  De  Bries- 
bach  started  to  his  feet,  and,  approaching  the 
entrance  to  the  hermitage,  gazed  attentively 
over  the  extent  of  the  valley  beneath  them. 
Vannina  came  to  his  side,  and  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  anxiously  in 
his  face,  said — 

"  That  sound  announces  danger,  I  fear, 
Otho/' 

''  No,  dearest,  not  danger  exactly  ;  but  it 
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warns  me  to  be  careful,  and  upon  my  guard. 
Let  us  return  to  the  town,  for  I  must  leave 
you  in  two  or  three  hours." 

"  You  have  some  one  near  who  cares  for 
your  safety?''  asked  Yannina. 

"  You  look  alarmed,  dear  one  ;  there  is  no 
necessity  for  your  being  so.  I  have  means  of 
escape  if  discovered,  so  banish  all  apprehen- 
sion, and  let  us  descend  into  the  valley." 

They  left  the  hermitage  and  descended 
the  romantic  mount  upon  which  it  stood,  con- 
versing upon  their  future  projects,  and  had 
reached  within  a  half  mile  of  de  Matra's 
mansion,  when,  coming  down  a  cross-road, 
they  perceived  four  persons,  mounted  on 
small,  sturdy  horses,  turning  a  tuft  of  trees, 
the  commencement  of  the  forest  of  Vena, 
which  extended  from  that  spot  to  the  summit  ' 
of  one  of  the  highest  hills  that  encircle  Gorte. 

The  horsemen  came  close  upon  them,  and 
Yannina,  clinging  almost  tremblingly  to  the 
arm  of  Laurina,  exclaimed — 
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"  Good  Heavens  !  'tis  my  father  and 
Francisco  Carignano/* 

"  And  my  brother  Ludovico '^  said  Laurina. 

•f  7 

"This  is  alarming;''  and  she  turned  towards 
de  Briesbach,  who  stood  gazing  at  the  party, 
as  if  undecided  how  to  act;  then,  casting  a 
look  upon  the  locality  around,  he  whispered 
to  Vannina — 

"  Be  not  alarmed  at  whatever  may  be  said 
or  done  ;  I  run  but  little  risk ;  be  firm, 
dear  girl,  and  may  God  preserve  you  till  we 
meet  in  happier  times,  for,  in  a  few  moments, 
Tve  may  part;''  and  stooping,  he  pressed  a 
kiss  upon  her  pallid  cheek. 

The  next  instant  de  Matra  and  his  party 
turned  the  wood,  rode  up  and  alighted,  throw- 
ing the  bridles  to  the  single  domestic  who 
accompanied  them.  The  three  gentlemen 
advanced  towards  the  ladies,  the  Count  de 
Matra  saying— 

"  I  hope.  Count,  my  daughter  has  taken 
proper  care  of  you  in  my  absence.    Allow  me 
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to  introduce  to  you  my  future  son-in-law,  the 
Count  Francisco  de  Carignano.'' 

Turning  towards  de  Matra,  and  fixing  his 
dark  eyes  upon  Francisco  Carignano,  our 
hero  said,  smiling — 

"  Your  fair  daughter  has  my  most  heartfelt 
thanks  for  all  the  kindness  and  pleasure  I 
have  this  day  experienced/  ' 

While  Otho  spoke  the  Genoese  noble  stood 
transfixed  to  the  ground,  his  fierce  gaze  bent 
upon  our  hero  with  an  expression  of  both 
rage  and  astonishment.  Suddenly  seizing  de 
Matra' s  arm,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of 
passion — 

"  You  are  deceived,  de  Matra  ;  that  man 
is  an  impostor,  and  worse.  I  know  him  well, 
false  traitor.  Come  hither,  Ludovico,  you 
know  him  as  well  as  I  do.  Count  de  Matra, 
that  man  is  the  rebel  leader  of  the  revolted 
Corsicans.  I  demand  that  you  assist  us  in 
arresting  this  daring  rebel  who  has  assumed 
the  title  of  the  Count  de  Briesbach !" 
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As  Carignano  spoke  both  he  and  Ludovico 
drew  their  swords,  the  latter  rather  reluctantly. 
De  Matr^  stood  bewildered,  gazing  alternately 
at  the  calm,  undisturbed  features  of  Otho,  and 
the  passion-disturbed  countenance  of  Fran- 
cisco de  Carignano. 

"  Count  de  Carignano,"  said  Otho,  looking 
him  steadily  in  the  face,  "you  have  used 
words  and  terms  towards  me  that,  sooner  or 
later,  you  will  gladly  recant.  My  name  is 
Otho,  Count  de  Briesbach  and  Baron  de 
Hammerstein,  and  I  proudly  acknowledge 
myself  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Corsican 
patriots  who  drove  you  and  your  garrison 
out  of  Ajaccio,  and  will,  with  God^s  blessing, 
help  to  drive  the  rest  of  your  tyrannical 
rulers  from  this  island.  I  spared  you  once, 
Count,  and  you  had  the  dastardly  spirit  to 
fire  your  pistol  at  my  back  in  return  for  my 
mis  placed  generosity ;  beware,  for  next  time  we 
m  eet,  both  that  act  of  cowardice  and  the  words 
you  have  just  used  will  be  remembered.'' 
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Filled  with  rage,  shame,  and  passion — trem- 
bling from  excitement  and  a  mad  desire  for 
vengeance — Francisco  de  Carignano  had  lis- 
tened to  our  hero. 

Otho  was  about  to  address  the  Count  de 
Matra,  when  Carignano,  who  already  had  his 
sword  in  his  hand,  sprung  forward  and  made 
a  desperate  lunge  at  de  Briesbach's  side.  A 
piercing  cry  from  Vannina,  who  had  watched 
his  movements,  warned  her  lover,  who  sprang 
a  little  on  one  side.  The  sword  cut  his 
clothes,  so  narrow  was  his  escape.  The  next 
instant,  with  a  blow  from  his  clenched  hand, 
full  in  the  face  of  the  infuriated  noble,  Otho 
felled  him,  bleeding  profusely  from  nostril  and 
mouth,  to  the  earth. 

Turning  round,  expecting  to  meet  the 
weapon  of  Gavotti,  de  Briesbach  drew  his 
sword ;  but  that  worthy,  never  famous  for 
courage,  had  disappeared.  Vannina  was 
resting  against  her  father*s  breast  in  an  agony 
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of  tears.  De  Matr^  himself  looked  with  a 
stern  brow  and  folded  arms  upon  the  strange 
scene  before  him.  The  cowardly  conduct  of 
Carignano  filled  him  with  disgust,  who,  rising 
to  his  feet,  with  his  face  bruised  and  dis- 
figured, faced  his  enemy,  saying,  with  fierce 
bitterness — 

"  You  triumph  now.  Count,  or  rebel,  choose 
your  title ;  but,'^  and  he  shook  his  clenched 
hand  as  he  turned  away,  "  this  insult  shall  be 
bitterly  atoned  for." 

"  We  shall  meet  again.  Count  de  Carignano, 
of  that  rest  assured,'*  calmly  replied  our  hero, 
and  then,  addressing  de  Matra,  he  continued, 
"  I  have  little  time,  Count,  to  spare,  allow  me 
that  little  to  clear  myself  from  any  suspicion 
you  may  have  as  to  my  conduct." 

"  Do  not  waste  time,''  said  de  Matra,  "  for 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  will  be  here  in  a 
few  minutes ;  and,  strange  as  your  conduct 
appears,  I  should  feel  regret  at  seeing  the  de- 
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liverer  of  my  only  child  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  with  whom  his  life  would  not  be  worth 
an  hour's  purchase/' 

"  I  thank  you,  Count,  for  your  kind  thought ; 
a  word  of  explanation  I  feel  is  requisite. 
When  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rescue  your 
beloved  daughter  from  a  set  of  lawless 
men  I  was  not  aware,  nor,  I  believe,  was 
Vannina,  that  you  destined  her  hand  for 
the  man  who  has  just  left  us.  It  was  im- 
possible that  T  should  see  your  daughter  and 
not  love  her.  I  did,  and  ever  shall  do  so, 
truly  and  devotedly,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
my  affection  is  returned,  always,  however, 
with  the  determination  on  her  part  of  never 
bestowing  her  hand  without  your  approba- 
tion. At  that  time  I  possessed  but  an  ancient 
unblemished  name,  and  a  very  small  in- 
heritance. I  intended  to  have  accompanied 
your  daughter  to  this  country,  and  have 
stated  what  I  now  say  to  yourself,  and  trust 
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to  your  generosity  in  making  your    daughter 
and  myself  happy. 

"Circumstances  which  I  cannot  now  ex- 
plain, but  your  daughter  will,  prevented  my 
proceeding  to  Corsica.  As  soon  as  I  obtained 
my  liberty  I  came  here  and  followed  up  my 
original  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  cause 
of  the  Corsican  patriots.  Within  the  last 
month  I  have  received  intelligence  that  by 
the  death  of  my  uncle  I  succeed  to  the  title 
of  Baron  Hammerstein,  and  the  immense 
property  of  that  family.  Having  now  a 
fortune  worthy  the  Count  de  Matra's  daughter, 
I  determined  to  lay  my  proposals  and  wishes 
before  you,  and  for  this  express  purpose  I 
came  here.  I  delayed  doing  so  to  the  last 
moment  for  certain  reasons.  I  have  discovered 
that,  for  some  time,  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
have  entertained  suspicions  that  you  intended 
deserting  their  cause  and  joining  your  country- 
men.'' 
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''  They  suspected  me  most  wrongfully ;  the 
very  suspicion  itself  is  degrading,"  interrupted 
De  Matr^,  with  flashed  face  and  frowning 
brow. 

"  Yet  such  was  and  is  the  case,''  continued 
Otho  ;  "at  this  moment  the  commander  of 
Corte  has  instructions  not  to  let  you  out 
of  his  sight,  and  to  keep  strict  watch  over 
your  proceedings.  You  look  incredulous, 
Count,  yet  I  will  put  you  upon  a  plan  of 
proving  the  truth  of  the  information  I  received. 
Let  the  commander  of  Corte  know  that  it  is 
your  intention  to  accompany  your  daughter 
to  your  estate  of  Nonza — " 

"In  the  Virgin's  name,  Otho,  do  not 
delay,"  interrupted  Vannina.  "  Look  !  a 
body  of  armed  men  are  descending  the  steep 
from  the  citadel." 

All  turned  round  and  saw  a  party  of 
Genoese  soldiers  hastily  descending  the  steep 
path  from  the  castle. 

"  Farewell !  beloved  Vannina,"  exclaimed 
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our  hero,  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  to 
his  lips,  "  farewell,  for  a  time,'*  and  holding 
out  his  hand  to  de  Matra  said, 

"  I  trust,  Count,  I  leave  you  unprejudiced 
against  me,  and  that  T  may  hope  to  win  both 
your  consent  to  our  mutual  happiness  and 
your  esteem/' 

De  Matra  took  Otho's  hand,  and  p  ressed  it 
warmly,  saying. 

"  I  see  you  have  some  mode  of  safety  to 
trust  to,  or  I  should  feel  most  unhappy,  for 
I  can  never  forget  the  services  you  have  ren- 
dered me.  What  is  in  the  womb  of  time,  I 
know  not ;  but  thus  much  I  promise,  I  will 
never  force  my  daughter's  inclination.  If, 
as  you  say,  I  live  a  suspected  traitor  under 
the  republic,  I  shall  consider  my  oath  of 
allegiance  no  longer  binding." 

"Now,  in  Heaven's  name,  fly,  dearest 
Otho,"  exclaimed  Vannina.  "In  ten  minutes 
the  soldiers  will  be  here." 

"  You  have  made  me  most  happy,  Count 
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de  Matra,  by  what  you  have  said.  Hope  will 
cheer  the  hours  of  absence.  I  trust  yet  to 
see  the  noble  de  Matra  in  the  ranks  of  his 
valiant  countrymen." 

Kissing  the  hand  of  Laurina,  and  whisper- 
ing a  few  words  in  her  ears,  which  brought  a 
blush  to  her  cheek,  Otho  walked  rapidly 
away,  and  getting  within  the  thick  shelter 
of  the  forest  of  Vena,  was  lost  to  the  anxious 
gaze  of  tbe  party  he  left  behind. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


As  lie  entered  the  wood,  de  Briesbach  felt 
considerably  cheered  by  the  termination  of 
the  conversation  with  de  Matra.  Taking  a 
silver  whistle  from  his  pocket,  he  placed  it  to 
his  lips ;  the  sound  was  sharp,  and  could  be 
heard  at  a  tolerable  distance;  but  it  was  im- 
mediately answered  by  the  appearance  of  a 
man,  springing  forth  from  the  shelter  of  some 
low,  thick  brushwood.  The  stranger  was  a 
man  of  middling  height,  but  strongly  built 
and  very  active.  He  wore  a  coat  of  coarse 
daik  cloth,  made   on   the   island,   waistcoat 
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and  breeches  of  the  same  material,  but  the 
colour  was  scarlet.  Eound  his  middle  was  a 
belt,  in  which  was  placed  his  ammunition. 
Into  the  belt  was  also  stuck  his  stiletto,  a 
weapon  without  which  a  Corsican  never 
moves.  On  his  left  side  hung  a  pistol,  and  in 
his  hand  he  carried  rather  a  long  gun.  His 
legs  were  covered  with  long  black  gaiters, 
and  his  head  was  protected  by  a  cloth  bon- 
net, peculiar  to  the  Corsicans,  which  opened 
and  let  down  on  each  side,  very  much,  re- 
sembling the  helmets  to  be  seen  on  Trajan's 
pillar. 

Such  was  the  dress  and  accoutrements  of  a 
Corsican  soldier  of  that  day ;  for  they  wore  no 
uniform,  nor  possessed  any  particular  instru- 
ment of  warlike  music,  using  only  the  Triton 
shell,  pierced  at  the  end. 

*'  Be  quick,  signor;  be  quick,  and  follow 
me,"  exclaimed  the  man  on  approaching  our 
hero.  "  The  maladetta  Genoese  are  close 
enough.     I  have  been  watching  you  all  the 
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morning,  and  gave  you  warning  ;  not  a 
moment  since  I  could  see  a  party  of  Genoese 
soldiers  leaving  the  garrison  of  Corte.  There 
must  be  fifteen  or  twenty  in  all/' 

While  speaking,  the  guide  continued  mov- 
ing rapidly  through  the  wood,  in  a  zigzag 
direction. 

"  Tomasi,  how  far  off,'*  demanded  Otho 
"  have  you  left  the  horses?'' 

"Nearly  a  mile,  signor ;  perhaps  a  little 
more.  It  would  not  have  been  wise  to  have 
brought  them  nearer.  They  are  in  a  safe 
place.     I  made  Damini  stay  with  them.'' 

At  that  moment  the  clear  notes  of  a  bugle 
rang  through  the  woods,  and  that  in  the 
very  direction  they  were  proceeding.  Tomasi 
started  and  paused,  instinctively  bringing  his 
gun  to  rest  on  his  left  arm, 

"How  is  this?"  exclaimed  the  guide, 
*'  they  have  entered  the  wood  over  the  cas- 
cade, and — " 

He  stopped  as  the  notes  of  a  bugle,  as  if 
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answering  the  other,  came  clear  and  distinct 
in  their  rear. 

"  Yes,  maladetta  hestia  I  "  muttered  the 
man,  "they  have  divided  their  party.  Some 
active  devils  have  climbed  the  rocks,  and 
waded  the  river,  and  by  this  means  have  got 
above  us.  Have  you  pistols,  signor  capi- 
tano  ? '' 

"  I  have  a  brace  in  my  pocket,  Tomasi ; 
but  push  on ;  if  we  must  have  a  brush  with 
those  in  the  forest,  the  sooner  the  better.'' 

'•'  We  must  avoid  doing  so  if  we  can,'* 
said  the  Corsican,  altering  his  route,  and 
plunging  into  a  thick  coppice  of  long  brush- 
wood and  stunted  oaks,  through  which  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  forcing  their  way,  for 
about  five  hundred  yards. 

Emerging  into  an  open  glade,  they  sud- 
denly came  within  sight  of  two  Genoese 
soldiers  leaning  upon  their  muskets,  and  look- 
ing right  before  them.  In  an  instant  Tomasi 
brought  his  gun  to  bear  upon  one  of  the  men, 
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while  the  Genoese,  equally  quick,  for  they 
had  also  seen  Otho  and  Tomasi,  brought  their 
weapons  to  their  shoulders,  and  all  fired  nearly 
at  the  same  moment,  but  not  with  the  same 
success.  Tomasi's  ball  laid  one  of  the  Genoese 
prostrate,  while  theirs  whistled  harmlessly 
past  the  Count's  ear. 

Tomasi,  with  a  cry  of  exultation,  rushed 
forward,  followed  by  the  Count;  but  the  re- 
maining soldier  dashed  off  at  full  speed, 
without  bestowing  a  look  upon  his  ill-starred 
comrade. 

Tomasi  in  an  instant  secured  the  musket 
and  cartouch  box  of  the  slain,  and,  giving 
them  to  the  count,  said, 

"  We  are  safe  now.  I  should  imagine  they 
thought  you  were  alone,  and  only  these  two 
men  crossed  the  cascade.  In  less  than  a 
dozen  minutes  we  shall  reach  the  place  where 
our  horses  are." 

Eapidly  pushing  on  through  the  wood, 
they  reached  a  range  of  stupendous  rocks, 
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piled,  as  if  by  some  fearful  convulsion  of 
Nature,  one  over  the  oilier,  and  perfectly  un- 
covered with  any  kind  of  vegetation.  In  a 
cave  in  these  rocks,  they  found  Damini,  with 
three  stout  Corsican  horses,  which  they  im- 
mediately mounted,  and  taking  a  bridle  path 
that  lay  before  them,  pushed  on  at  a  brisk 
pace.  After  about  half-an-hour  they  came 
to  a  singular  gorge  of  the  mountain,  through 
which  none  but  a  Corsican  horse  could  have 
made  its  way. 

Sleeping  that  night  in  a  cavern,  and  having 
a  small  store  of  provisions  with  them,  they 
started  the  next  morning  quite  refreshed,  and 
before  mid-day  succeeded  in  passing  in  safety 
the  range  of  lofty  mountains  that  encircled 
the  town  of  Corte.  This  passage — an  intri- 
cate and  difficult  one,  was  totally  unknown  to 
the  Genoese  garrison,  all  the  others  being 
carefully  guarded,  so  that  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  advancing  upon  Corte  would  become 
known ;  but  so  narrow  and  steep   were  the 
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gorges  leading  through  the  chain  of  hills, 
that  a  small  force  might  defend  the  pass  from 
an  army. 

De   Briesbach    and    his    guides     pursued 
their  journey  more  leisurely,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  second  day  reached  the  town  and  strong 
castle  of  Damini,  where  he  had  left  his  band 
of  patriots,   under  the  command  of  his  lieu- 
tenant, Vachero.     Our  hero  was  received  with 
shouts  of  welcome  by  his  hardy  and  enthusi- 
astic followers,  but  none  felt  so  heartily  re- 
joiced at  his  return  as  Vachero,  for  he  had 
suffered  considerable  alarm  at  his  undertaking 
the    expedition,   and   would    most    certainly 
have  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  dissuade 
him,    had   not   Tomasi,     who    was    a  great 
favourite  of  his,  and  a  native  of  Corsica,  told 
him  he  knew  a  secret  pass  into  the  valley  of 
Corte,    totally    unknown    to   the    Corsicans 
themselves,  and  that  this  pass  was  unguarded . 
Vachero  brought  Tomasi  before  the  Count, 
and  told  him  of  the  circumstance. 
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''You  know  Corte  well,  Tomasi/'  de- 
manded our  hero. 

"  Every  incli  of  the  country  around  it  for 
miles,  Signor  Capitano." 

"  You  know  the  mansion  of  the  Count  de 
Matr^  r 

"Quite  well.'' 

''Is  there  any  place  near  his  mansion 
where  you  and  another  could  conceal  your- 
selves and  your  horses  ?" 

"  No  better  place  in  the  island.'* 

Thus  Vachero  felt  more  at  ease  for  the 
safety  of  his  commander  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  done ;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
he  was  uncomfortable  during  the  entire  period 
of  his  absence. 

When  de  Briesbach  had  visited  his  men^ 
and  seen  everything  was  done  for  their  com- 
fort, and  every  precaution  taken  to  prevent  a 
surprise  by  the  enemy,  he  returned  to  his 
quarters  in  the  old  castle  of  Damini,  as 
Vachero  had  expressed  an  anxious  desire  to 
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hear  the  particulars  of  his  adventures  at 
Corte.  Added  to  which  there  were  letters 
from  Gaffori  and  Paoli,  which  he  was  desirous 
of  reading. 

Having  satisfied  Vachero  with  an  account 
of  his  proceedings,  and  eased  his  mind  with 
respect  to  Laurina  Gavotti's  feelings  towards 
him,  for  Vachero  had  not  for  a  moment  for- 
gotten his  early  attachment,  though  he  never 
expected  again  to  meet  with  Laurina.  It  was 
not  till  he  heard  that  she  was  in  Corsica,  and 
with  the  Lady  Vannina,  that  some  faint  hopes 
revived  within  his  breast.  His  career  as  a 
brigand,  he  dreaded,  if  known  to  ber,  would 
be  a  bar  between  them.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  imagined  the  relief  he  felt  when  Otho  re- 
lated to  him  the  conversation  that  passed 
between  himself  and  Laurina. 

The  first  letter  de  Briesbach  opened  was 
from  Gaffori,  and  its  contents,  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  in  a  measure  prepared,  filled  him 
with  astonishment.' 
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**  You  look  amazed,  Count,"  said  Vachero ; 
"  anything  unpleasant  ?' 

"  No,  so  far  from  unpleasant,  that  I  fancy 
you  will  consider  it,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
good  news.  The  Corsicans  have  elected  a 
king/' 

Vachero  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  gazed 
upon  de  Briesbach  with  profound  astonish- 
ment, repeating  emphatically,  "  elected  a 
king.'' 

"  Even  so,  Julio,"  returned  our  hero, 
with  a  smile,  for  though  aware  of  the  singu- 
lar projects  of  his  uncle,  he  never  really 
imagined  he  would  succeed.  He  had  never 
mentioned  anything  of  Baron  de  Newhoff's 
plans  to  Vachero  ;  for  that  reason,  therefore, 
the  idea  of  the  Corsicans  electing  a  king  took 
his  lieutenant  by  surprise. 

"  Who  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  this  new 
made  king  ?" 

"  No  less  a  person  than  my  worthy  uncle, 
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the  Baron  de  NewhofiF,"  replied  the   Count, 
finishing  the  letter  and  laying  it  down. 

After  explaining  to  Vachero  about  the 
Baron's  plans  and  projects,  he  took  up 
Gaffori's  letter  and  read  it  aloud. 

"  My  dear  Count, 

"  You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
your  uncle,  the  Baron  de  Newhoff,  landed 
yesterday  at  Lavagna.  The  day  before  we  had 
received  the  Count  de  Eivalora's  despatches, 
which  enabled  most  of  the  Corsican  chiefs  to 
receive  the  Baron  on  landing,  and  agreeably 
to  the  agreement  entered  into,  he  was  imme- 
diately proclaimed  king  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  He  has  brought  with  him  four  thou- 
sand Zechins  of  Tunis,  and  a  good  supply  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  confidently  asserts 
that  we  shall  have  powerful  assistance  from 
more  than  one  crowned  head. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  chiefs  last  night,  it  was 
considered  premature   to   attempt   to  reduce 
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the  strong  fortress  of  Corte  ;  consequently,  a 
messenger  was  despatched  to  Paoli  and 
Arrielli  to  prevent  their  advancing  upon  that 
place,  but  to  turn  their  arms  against  Porto 
Vecchio,  which  we  intend  as  a  temporary  resi- 
dence for  King  Theodore.  I  think,  therefore, 
you  had  better  join  Paoli  with  half  your 
force.  Your  uncle  is  most  anxious  to  see 
you  ;  he  received  the  letters  you  left  for  him 
at  Leghorn,  consequently  was  not  surprised  at 
hearing  you  were  in  the  island,  and  had  dis- 
tinguished yourself  He  is  so  occupied  at  this 
moment  that  he  cannot  find  time  to  write, 
but  as  you  will  no  doubt  march  to  join  Paoli, 
you  will  meet  in  a  few  days. 

*'  We  hope  shortly  to  be  in  sufficient  force, 
now  this  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition  has 
arrived,  to  make  an  attack  upon  Bastia.  The 
Republic  of  Genoa  has  sent  over  twelve  com- 
panies of  assassins  and  outlaws,  who  are  to  be 
joined  with  the  Swiss  and  Grison  regiments. 
These  ruffians   landed  at  Bastia  a  few  days 
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ago:  we  must  exterminate  the  atrocious 
wretches  with  as  little  compunction  as  we  would 
a  pack  of  mad  dogs. 

"  Keep  a  strict  watch  and  guard  over  your- 
self, as  these  miscreants  are  to  be  let  loose 
over  the  island,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
assassinating*  the  Corsican  leaders, 

*'  Your  esteemed  friend, 

"P.  Gaffori." 

"  Here  comes  the  pith  of  the  letter,"  said 
De  Briesbach,  as  he  finished;  "under  the 
head  of  '  confidential,^  Gaffori  says :  '  Strike 
a  blow  at  Corte  if  you  feel  as  confident  of 
success  as  your  letter  asserts.  The  posses- 
sion of  that  citadel  would  be  of  immense  im- 
portance, and  I  fear  if  you  do  not  do  so  now, 
the  moment  will  be  lost.  * 

"  I  firmly  believe  so,  too,'*  said  Otho ;  ''  and 
I  am  determined,  if  our  men  are  willing,  to 
make  the  attempt." 

•  Historical  fact. 
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"  Willing !''  repeated  Vachero ;  "  there's  not 
a  man  amongst  them  that  would  not  follow 
you  to  the  death  ;  I  think,  like  you,  that 
if  it  is  not  accomplished  at  once,  the  opportu- 
nity will  be  lost.  Corte,  you  say,  is  weakly 
garrisoned  and  ill  provided  with  ammunition ; 
but  the  Governor  told  you  that  in  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  he  should  receive  a  strong  rein- 
forcement and  an  abundance  of  stores  of  all 
kinds.  Besides,  it  strikes  me  there  is  a  want 
of  union  between  the  Corsican  Seigneurs, 
which  militates  sadly  against  the  success  of 
their  cause.  Excepting  Giacinto  Paoli, 
Eivalora,  and  Gaffori,  the  others  are  some- 
what timid  and  wavering. '* 

''  One,  and  not  a  more  gallant  soldier  on  the 
island,  you  have  forgotten,*'  said  de  Bries- 
bach — ''Luca  de  Ornano.  When  he  joined 
us,  had  we  not  been  so  overruled  by  the  timid 
councils  of  Gaffori  and  others,  we  should 
undoubtedly  have  taken  Bastia/' 

"  True ;  and  I  beg  Ornano' s  pardon  for  the 
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omission.     If  he  were  well  of  his  wounds  he 
would  be  a  valuable  aid  now.'* 

"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  success/'  said 
our  hero ;  "  five  hundred  picked  men  will  be 
sufficient.  There  are  only  four  hundred 
soldiers  in  the  town  and  citadel  of  Corte ;  and 
more  than  a  hundred  of  these  are  stationed  at 
the  outposts,  for  they  are  confidently  expect- 
ing the  advance  of  Paoli  through  the  Pass  of 
Gravellina:  therefore  what  we  do  must  be 
done  quickly." 

"  In  four  hours,"  said  Vachero,  ''  we  can  be 
ready  for  the  march." 

"  Good.  So  let  it  be,  then,''  said  Otho, 
"  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  will  write  a 
letter  to  my  uncle  and  send  it  forward  by 
Tomasi's  nephew.  By  the  bye,  Vachero,  let 
the  men  know  that  Corsica  has  got  a  king, 
and  let  Theodore  the  First,"  he  added, 
smiling,  "  be  proclaimed  through  town  and 
castle." 

"Per   Bacco!       It    does    not    sound    il), 
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*  Theodore  the  First/  '*  said  Vacliero,  as  he 
left  the  room ;  and  in  half  an  hour  after  fires 
were  lighted,  wine  distributed,  and  shouts  of 
"  Long  live  King  Theodore !"  resounded 
through  town  and  castle. 

It  is  true,  no  gun  was  fired  in  honour  of  his 
Majesty,  for  powder  was  too  precious  an 
article  in  Corsica  to  be  spent  in  firing  at  any- 
thing, save  the  detested  Genoese. 


M  5 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


Leaving  Count  de  Briesbach  to  prosecute  his 
designs  against  Corte,  we  return  to  the  Lady 
Vannina  de  Matr^. 

On  the  departure  of  our  hero,  after  his  un- 
pleasant rencontre  with  Francisco  de  Carig- 
nano,  Vannina,  in  a  very  uneasy  state  of  mind, 
arising  from  her  fears  for  her  lover's  safety, 
proceeded  with  her  father  and  Laurina  towards 
her  home.  Neither  of  the  three  seemed  in- 
clined to  converse,  for  de  Matr^  remained 
immersed  in  gloomy  thought. 

Vannina  watched  the  movements    of  the 
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Genoese  soldiers  with  an  anxious  eye,  for  in 
descending  the  eminence  on  which  their  man- 
sion stood,  they  had  a  distant  view  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  vale  below.  She  saw  that 
three  or  four  of  the  men  succeeded  in  fording 
the  stream  and  climbing  the  rocks  that  formed 
a  kind  of  fall,  by  which  means  they  got  into 
the  wood  much  sooner  than  the  rest  of  the 
party  who  had  to  make  a  circuit. 

De  Matra  having  escorted  his  daughter  and 
Laurina  home,  proceeded  towards  the  town 
with  the  intention  of  seeking  an  interview 
with  the  Commandant  of  Corte,  who  received 
the  Count  with  evident  uneasiness  and  distrust 
in  his  manner. 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary,  and  I  must 
say.  Count  de  Matra,  most  unpleasant  afiair," 
began  the  Commandant,  "  to  have  this  daring 
rebel  and  impostor  actually  in  our  power,  and 
to  let  him  slip  through  our  hands.  Private 
feelings,  Count  de  Matra,"  continued  the 
excited  Commandant — for  excited  he  was — 
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"  should  always  be  sacrificed  to  the  good  of 
the  State.  Had  jou  assisted  our  noble  com- 
missary, the  Count  de  Carignano,  who  is 
grievously  hurt,  there  is  no  doubt  this  auda- 
cious impostor  and  rebel  leader  would  have 
been  captured." 

"  You  are  under  an  error,  signor,"  quietly 
returned  de  Matra,  "  with  respect  to  this 
leader  of  the  revolted  Corsicans.  Impostor 
he  is  not.  He  is  well  known  to  be  Count 
Otho  de  Briesbach,  an  ofiScer  who  highly 
distinguished  himself  under  Charles  Em- 
manuel, King  of  Sardinia,  and  at  this  moment 
holds  a  commission  in  bis  service," 

"  Perhaps  that  may  be  the  case,"  inter- 
rupted the  Commandant;  "it  matters  very- 
little.  He  is  now  a  leader  of  rebels ;  and 
has  done  incalculable  mischief  to  the  cause  of 
the  Kepublic  of  Genoa.  Entirely  owing  to 
him  we  have  lost  several  most  important 
towns  and  harbours ;  and  at  this  very  moment, 
tis  band  of  insurgents  is,  no  doubt,  marching 
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to  join  Paoli,  in  his  advance  upon  this  most 
feebly  garrisoned  town  and  fortress ;  therefore, 
his  capture,  as  I  said  before,  would  have  been 
of  immense  value  *,  and,  certainly,  had  you 
lent  your  aid  to  Count  Francisco,  he  would 
now  have  been  my  prisoner." 

"  All  you  say  may  be  very  true,  signor 
Galluzzi,"  returned  de  Matr^,  "  but  we  can- 
not in  such  cases  act  against  our  feelings  and 
conscience.  I  came  here,  however,  to  inform 
you  that  it  is  my  intention  to  depart 
to-morrow  with  my  daughter  for  Nonza, 
and—'' 

*'  Pardon  me,  Count  de  Matra  for  interrupt- 
ing you;  but  I  may  as  well,  at  this  moment 
as  any  other,  perform  a  most  unpleasant  office ; 
I  have  received  instructions  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  Corsica,  the  Marchese  Carignano,  not 
to  permit  your  departure  from  Corte  during 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  I  beg  you  will 
not  give  way  to  any  feelings  of  displeasure 
against  the  Eepublic,  and  much  less  against 
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the  Governor,  who  merely  forwarded  these  in- 
structions to  me.  You  see,  Count,  this  order 
is  given  in  consequence  of  the  conduct  of 
Dominico  Eivalora,  who,  possessing  large 
estates  in  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  and 
trusted  in  a  high  appointment,  nevertheless 
had  the  ingratitude  not  only  to  desert  the 
service  of  the  Genoese  Republic,  but  has 
actually  taken  up  arms  against  it.'* 

"I  will  save  you,  signor  Galluzzi,  any 
further  explanation  upon  a  subject  that  can 
have  no  reference  to  my  case,  by  simply  re- 
questing to  know  whether  I  am  to  consider 
myself  a  prisoner  and  a  suspected  traitor. 
From  this  moment  I  renounce  my  allegiance 
to  the  Republic  of  Genoa,''  said  de  Matra, 
somewhat  fiercely,  and  fixing  his  penetrating 
eyes  upon  the  startled  commandant. 

"  Good  Heavens!  Count,  recall  your  words. 
Do  not  give  way  to  passion,  or  you  place  me 
in  a  most  unpleasant  dilemma.  Most  assuredly 
you  are  not  a  prisoner,  and,  Santa  Madonna  ! 
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no  man  dares  call  the  Count  de  Matra  a  traitor. 
At  so  critical  a  period  as  tlie  present,  the  senate 
may  surely  be  excused,  if  they  take  apparently 
severe  measures  to — to —  '^ 

The  Commandant  seemed  to  be  puzzled  to 
find  a  happy  termination  for  his  sentence. 
The  Count  de  Matr^  cut  him  short  saying — 

"  Spare  yourself,  signor  Galluzzi,  any  further 
trouble  in  finding  excuses  for  a  Government 
that  has  never  kept  faith  or  terms  with  those 
they  have  subjected  to  their  rule.  My  mind 
is  made  up.  Do  you  do  your  duty  as  you 
think  fit.  My  allegiance  to  the  Republic  is 
broken.  I  never  at  any  time  promised  to 
arm  either  myself  or  my  dependents  against 
my  countrymen.  I  took  the  oath  of  submis- 
sion to  their  rule  and  government  as  long  as 
they  kept  to  their  faith  and  promises.  Both 
have  been  repeatedly  violated.  Without  giving 
the  slightest  cause  for  suspicion,  I  have  been 
secretly  watched  and  doubted  —  in  fact  a 
prisoner  without  knowing  it.     I  do  not  in- 
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tend  taking  up  arms  against  the  Republic ; 
but  I  will  return  to  ray  estates,  and  remain  a 
quiet  spectator  while  this  struggle  continues." 

Saluting  the  Commander  of  Corte  politely, 
but  coldly,  the  Count  de  Matr^  withdrew, 
leaving  the  signer  Galluzzi  very  considerably 
bewildered ;  on  one  hand  he  considered  it 
was  his  duty  to  at  once  secure  the  person  of 
the  Count  de  Matra,  and  detain  him  till  the 
Governor  of  Corsica  should  communicate  to 
him  instructions  how  to  act ;  and  yet,  with  a 
feeble  garrison,  amid  a  large  and  rebellious 
population,  to  attempt  to  seize  the  person  of 
one  of  the  most  powerful  chiefs  in  Corsica 
might  lead  to  a  rising  of  the  townspeople, 
which,  in  case  of  the  advance  of  Paoli  upon 
the  town  and  castle,  would  be  a  very  perplex- 
ing affair. 

In  this  dilemma  the  Commandant  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  Count  Francisco  de 
Carignano,  who,  since  his  arrival,  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  in  the  castle. 
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In  a  chamber,  appropriated  to  his  use  in  the 
citadel  of  Corte,  sat  Francisco  de  Carignano ; 
and  in  the  same  room,  finishing  his  repast, 
was  Ludovico  Gavotti.  He  had  just  returned 
from  his  unsuccessful  pursuit  after  Otho  de 
Briesbach. 

Francisco  de  Carignano  scarcely  ate  any- 
thing ;  his  face  was  very  much  swollen  from 
the  blow  he  had  received  ;  his  upper  lip  was 
divided,  and  his  two  front  teeth  broken. 
This  disfigurement  —  for  the  Count  was 
proud  of  his  handsome  face — filled  his  mind 
with  a  thousand  projects  of  desperate  revenge 
against  de  Briesbach.  He  even  looked  upon 
his  broth  er-in-law — ^for  Ludovico  Gavotti  had 
within  the  last  two  months  been  united  to  the 
Lady  Bianca  Carignano,  and  appointed  to  a 
lucrative  post  in  the  Island — he  even  looked 
upon  Ludovico  with  a  scowling  brow,  who 
paid  little  attention  to  anything  beyond  the 
important  operation  he  was  engaged  upon. 
Having  at  length  finished  h  is  meal,  Andrea, 
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who  was  still  his  constant  attendant,  removed 
the  edibles,  and  placed  a  flask  or  two  of  the 
Commandant's  best  wine  upon  the  table,  and 
then  left  the  two  gentlemen  to  enjoy  a  tHe-a^ 
tke  as  best  they  might. 

'*  How  you  can  have  the  appetite,"  began 
the  Count,  fixing  his  gaze  sternly  upon 
Gavotti,  "  to  eat  after  the  cursed  day's  work 
you  have  made,  is  perfectly  astounding." 

"  By  St.  Anthony  !  Francisco,  if  you  had 
tramped  through  that  infernal  wood  for  five 
mortal  hours  as  I  have,  you'd  find  appetite  to 
eat,  I'll  swear." 

"  Diavolo  /"  returned  the  Count,  bitterly  ; 
"  and  what  was  the  cause  of  that  useless  rebel 
hunting — your  own  miserable  cowardice." 

"You  are  unjust,  Francisco.  Was  it 
cowardice  to  expose  myself  as  I  did  hunting 
that  infernal  rebel  and  the  twenty  associates, 
for  I  ain  sure  there  were  above  a  score  of 
them  in  the  wood,  at  least,  so  the  comrade  of 
the  soldier  who  was  shot  declared." 
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"Every  runaway  rascal  magnifies  his 
danger  to  excuse  his  cowardice.  But  the  act 
of  cowardice  to  which  I  allude  was — when  I 
drew  my  sword  and  attacked  the  cursed  ad- 
venturer, you  ran  away  instead  of  aiding  me. 
Had  you  done  your  duty,  he  would  now  be 
either  a  corpse  or  a  prisoner,  and  I  should 
have  escaped  this  disgrace  and  disfigure- 
ment." 

"  Per  Bacco  !  Francisco,  I  thought  you 
and  the  Count  de  ]\Iatra  quite  sufficient  to 
master  him;  I  imagined  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  would  be  to  alarm  the  garrison,  for 
fear  there  might  be  a  large  body  of  rebels  in 
the  vicinity.  Don't  grieve  so  over  that  ugly 
blow,  by  St.  Nicholas !  it  was  a  con- 
founded heavy  hit,  enough  to  upset  a  giant ; 
you  will  be  all  right  again  in  less  than  a  week, 
excepting  the  loss  of  the  teeth.  By  Jove  !  I 
fear  there  is  no  mending  them." 

"  A  truce  to  your  ill-timed  levit\', 
Ludovico,"  said  the  Count,  harshly.     "  I  tell 
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you  our  situation  in  this  cursed  island  is  not 
worth  a  ducat,  if  we  do  not  get  assistance 
from  France.  I  care  not  so  much  for  that  as 
I  do  for  revenge.  This  Count  de  Briesbach 
must  be  got  rid  of,  no  matter  by  what  means. 
He  has  not  only  disgraced  and  insulted  me, 
but  I  can  see  plainly  enough  he  aspires  to 
gain  the  affection  of  de  Matra's  daughter. 
There,  by  all  that's  holy  or  devilish,  I  will 
baffle  him." 

"  It  will  be  very  strange,''  said  Gavotti, 
"if  this  rebel  leader  escape  all  the  snares 
spread  for  him.  There  are  three  bands  of 
assassins  let  loose  on  the  island,  for  the  ex> 
press  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  Corsican 
leaders,  at  a  tolerably  round  sum  per  head.* 
I  am  offered  ^ve  thousand  crowns  for  de 
Briesbach's  body,  dead  or  alive — what  a  for- 
tunate man  he  must  be  to  excite  so  much 
interest  in  so  many  different  persons." 

"I  can   perfectly   understand,"    said    the 

*    Pact. 
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Count,  looking  keenly  in  the  face  of  his 
brother-in-law,  ''why  the  republic  of  Genoa 
offers  a  reward  for  that  rebel's  head,  and  you 
can  easily  imagine  why  I  should  plot  against 
his  life,  but  your  doing  so,  and  being,  as  you 
say,  offered  so  large  a  sum  to  deprive  him  of 
either  life  or  liberty,  puzzles  me.'' 

''I  will  tell  you,  Francisco,"  replied  Gavotti, 
looking  round  the  chamber,  and  turning 
somewhat  pale  ,  "  because  we  work  in  the 
same  cause,  though  from  different  motives. 
You  must  give  me  your  oath  upon  this 
cross  " — and  he  pulled  out  a  small  silver  cross 
from  his  bosom — "  never  to  reveal  to  any  one 
what  I  shall  tell  you." 

"  Oh !  ril  swear  as  much  as  you  like.''  And 
he  took  the  oath. 

Gavotti  then  said,  in  a  very  low  voice, 
bringing  his  mouth   close  to  Carignano's  ear, 

"  I  am  a  sworn  agent  of  the  Jesuits.'* 

Francisco  gave  a  start,  and  looking  Gavotti 
in  the  face,  added, 
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"  Since  when  7* 

"  About  two  years." 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  has 
the  Count  de  Briesbach  to  do  with  the 
Jesuits?" 

"  More  than  you  suspect  or  imagine,"  re- 
turned Ludovico.  '^  If  he  were  dead  the  im- 
mense estates  and  property  of  the  Baron 
Hammerstein  fall  to  the  church." 

"  The  devil  they  do,"  exclaimed  the  Count, 
looking  greatly  astonished.  "  Is  it  possible 
that  this  Count  de  Briesbach  is  the  possessor 
of  that  large  property,  and  yet  risks  his 
neck  to  the  halter,  and  his  body  to  the  assas- 
sin's knife,  for  the  pleasure  of  heading  a  ras- 
cally band  of  Corsican  rebels." 

"Not,  exactly,  Francisco.  When  he  landed 
here,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  succeeded 
to  those  estates  ;  at  least,  I  think  not.  But 
the  real  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  :  the  Count 
Otho  de  Briesbach  is  desperately  in  love  with 
the  Lady  Vannina  de  Matrsl,  and  she    with 
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hiin ;    it  was  that   which,  in  the  first  place, 
induced  him  to  come  to  Corsica/^ 

"  And  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar," 
bitterly  interrupted  Carignano,  clenching  his 
hand  and  striking  the  table  with  great 
violence,  "  I  will  sacrifice  Ufe,  fortune,  every 
earthly  thing,  before  Vannina  shall  become  the 
wife  of  this  detested  de  Briesbach.  Only  get 
him  into  our  power  ;  I  care  little  for  the  suc- 
cess of  our  cause ;  let  the  rascals  win  their 
freedom  if  they  can,  they  will  then  turn  to 
cutting  each  other^s  throats.  Get  this  Count 
into  our  power,  and,  by  heavens,  I  will 
hang  him  to  the  nearest  tree  without  judge  or 
jury — I  will  give  him  rebel  law  ;  "  and  the 
Genoese,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  laughed 
a  discordant  laugh  till  his  swollen  face  ached 
with  the.  effort. 

Gavotti  detailed  to  his  brother-in-law 
how  he  had  been  defeated  in  his  plans 
against  the  Count  de  Briesbach  in  Genoa, 
that   on   his   return   to   Bastia   he   was  sur- 
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prised  at  being  summoned  before  the 
Superior  of  tbe  College  of  Jesuits  in  that 
town,  and,  to  his  still  greater  surprise,  on 
being  shewn  into  a  private  apartment,  to  find 
Padre  Geronimo  there,  the  identical  Jesuit  he 
had  visited  while  in  Genoa,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  they  were  joined  by  the  Superior, 
and  after  a  long  conference  Gavotti  was  pro- 
mised a  reward  of  five  thousand  crowns  if, 
through  his  means,  the  Count  de  Briesbach 
was  put  out  of  the  way. 

"  I  could  not,''  continued  Ludovico,  "  for 
my  life,  avoid  asking  Padre  Geronimo  why, 
when  he  had  the  Count  so  completely  in  his 
hands  in  that  old  house  in  Genoa,  he  had 
not  at  once  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  give 
farther  trouble. 

" '  Young  man,*  replied  the  Superior,  sternly, 
"  beware ;  it  is  the  duty  of  our  agents  never 
to  ask  questions/ 

"  I  was  silent,"  continued  Ludovico,  "  and 
considered  myself  fortunate  when  the  gate  of 
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that  gloomy  building  closed  and  left  me  at 
liberty  on  the  outside;  still  I  was  greatly 
puzzled.  I  was  bound  by  oath  to  get  rid  of  a 
man  of  whose  whereabouts  I  was  as  ignorant 
as  the  man  in  the  moon.  That  he  had  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  Padre  Geronimo  in  Genoa 
was  clear  enough,  but  where  he  went  to,  the 
priests  left  me  to  my  own  devices  to  find 
out. 

"  I  did  not  remain  long  in  this  mystery,  for 
that  very  night  I  received  a  letter,  without 
any  signature,  with  the  following  words  as 
nearly  as  I  can  remember  : — 

" '  The  Count  de  B sailed  from  Leghorn 

on  the  12  th,  in  a  Tuscan  barque,  bound  for 
Corsica;  the  vessel's  name  is  La  Santo 
Spirito  ;  the  padrone's  name  is  Nicolo 
Morone.' 

"  This  was  a  hint  to  me  to  make  enquiries. 
I  went  to  Mariamne,  and  learned  that  no  such 
barque  had  entered  that  port.  I  began  to 
despair  of  finding  de   Briesbach,  when,  by 

VOL.   II.  N 
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accident,  I  heard  the  Santo  Spirito  had  been 
driven  out  to  sea  by  a  heavy  gale,  and  finally 
made  the  Gulf  of  San  Fiorenzo,  and  I  in- 
stantly started  for  that  place,  and  when  there, 
by  diligent  enquiries,  I  ascertained  that  two 
strangers  had  landed  from  the  barque,  and  by 
the  description  I  recognised  the  Count  de 
Briesbach  as  one  of  them.  After  tracing 
them  to  Oletto,  I  lost  all  clue,  and  never  came 
upon  their  track  till  we  most  unexpectedly 
stumbled  upon  de  Briesbach  this  day,  and 
discovered  in  the  Count  this  famous  leader  of 
the  rebel  Corsicans." 

"How  do  you  intend  to  proceed,*^  asked 
Carignano,  "  to  gain  your  five  thousand 
crowns  ?" 

"  Of  course,  now  that  you  are  embarked  in 
the  same  pursuit,"  returned  Gavotti,  "  I  will 
abandon  my  project  and  adopt  any  other  you 
may  suggest ;  at  the  same  time  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  plan  I  intended  to  pursue 
was  a  safe,  and,  I  am  convinced,  an  expeditious 
one." 
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"  Let  me  hear  it,"  said  Francisco.  "  I  have 
no  doubt  of  its  safetj  as  far  as  your  own  per- 
son is  concerned/* 

"  A  very  essential  point,  my  dear  fellow," 
replied  Ludovico,  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
abashed  by  his  brother-in-law's  opinion  of 
his  courage.  "  If  a  man  expects  to  enjoy  a 
reward  he  must,  at  all  events,  be  alive  to  do 
so ;  and  if  all  I  have  heard  and  seen  of  this 
Count  be  true,  I  have  no  doubt  of  my  prudent 
course.  In  fact,  Francisco,  you  must  confess 
he  is  no  child  to  play  with.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  no  wish  for  a  personal  encounter  with 
him.  My  plan  is,  therefore,  to  entrust  this 
business  to  other  hands. 

"  A  few  days  ago,  as  I  told  you,  a  swarm 
of  assassins  and  galley  slaves  and  outlaws — 
by  the  mass,  a  goodly  company — were  landed ; 
amongst  these  cut-throats  is  the  notorious 
Paulo  Mastino.  This  wretch  confesses  to 
fifty-one  murders,  and  I  don  t  know  how 
many  chapels  and  shrines  he  has  plundered. 

N  2^ 
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He  had  escaped  from  the  galleys  four  times, 
and  is  at  this  moment  captain  of  one  of  the 
new-formed  companies  which  are  to  be  let 
loose  through  the  island.'* 

"  Humph!"  muttered  Francisco. 

"  Well,  Francisco,  you  will  admit  that 
there  is  no  more  harm  in  my  setting  a  price 
upon  the  head  of  the  Count  de  Briesbach  than 
the  republic  of  Genoa ;  therefore,  I  intend,  on 
my  return,  to  offer  to  this  Paulo  Mastino  the 
execution  of  the  little  job  we  have  in  hand. 
As  I  told  you,  I  am  to  receive  five  thousand 
crowns,  and  if  I  give  him  one  thousand  I 
think  I  shall  be  extremely  liberal.  This 
rascal  will  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  cut- 
throats under  him.  I  have  only  to  point  out 
the  man,  and  they  will  pick  him  off  as 
easily  as  you  would  a  crow.  Now,  tell  me, 
what  do  you  think  of  my  plan?*' 

"A  very  good  one,  no  doubt,"  returned 
Francisco.  "  I  will  only  change  it  in  one 
respect.     I  will  add  five  hundred  sequins  to 
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your  thousand,  if  they  take  him  alive.  Mark 
you,  Ludovico,  he  must  be  delivered  to  me 
alive.  His  death  by  a  musket  ball  would 
be  a  poor  revenge  for  what  I  owe  him. 
No/'  added  Carignano,  bitterly,  and  draining 
a  goblet  of  wine,  "  he  must  die,  but  it  shall 
be  with  a  halter  round  his  neck — a  rebel's 
death  ;  and  Vannina  de  Matra  shall  witness 
her  lover's  glorious  exaltation.'' 

Gavotti  gave  a  slight  shudder  as  he  looked 
into  the  swollen  and  passion-distorted  face  of 
his  brother-in-law,  with  something  of  fear  in 
his  expression.  He  was  villain  enough  to 
plot  and  scheme,  but  he  had  neither  the  nerve 
nor  the  courage  to  undertake  the  performance 
of  his  own  vile  projects.  Francisco  Carignano 
surpassed  him  both  in  villany  and  daring.  He 
possessed  but  one  good  quality — if  in  his 
case  it  could  be  called  good — courage ;  but 
at  the  same  time  was  capable  of  performing 
an  act  only  dreamt  of  by  cowards. 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  his  rencontre 
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With  de  Briesbach,  as  he  was  marching  with 
stores  and  ammunition  to  Corte.  Though  de- 
feated, and  his  men  dispersed  by  the  Count 
and  his  brave  troops,  and  his  stores  captured, 
Carignano  fought  with  a  reckless  bravery  till 
wounded  and  struck  to  the  ground  by  our 
hero,  wLo,  with  his  accustomed  generosity, 
admiring  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Corsican 
commander,  restored  him  his  sword,  and  gave 
him  his  liberty.  Excited  with  passion,  and 
thirsting  for  revenge,  Carignano  grasped  a 
loaded  pistol  from  the  belt  of  a  dead  Corsican 
lying  near  him,  and,  as  the  Count  turned  his 
back,  fired  upon  him.  For  this  cowardly 
act — for  he  fortunately  missed  his  aim — the 
Corsican  patriots  would  have  slain  him,  had 
not  their  leader  exclaimed, 

"Let  him  go.  He  is  unworthy  of  your 
swords.'* 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Carignano  to  his  worth- 
less companion,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence, 
*'  how  came  you,  or  rather,  what  induced  you 
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to  become  an  agent  of  the  Jesuit  fraternity  ? 
I  feel  quite  certain  religious  motives  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  business." 

"  Well,  in  truth,  I  cau't  say  it  had,"  returned 
Gavotti,  with  a  smile,  drinking  off  a  whole 
goblet  of  wine. 

"  How  was  it  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  simply  enough.  You  see,  my  father, 
if  his  son  is  not,  was  a  very  pious  Catholic, 
and  very  strict  in  the  performance  of  his 
religious  duties,  and  what  was  more  to  the 
taste  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  a  very  bountiful 
donor  to  several  chapels  and  shrines.  His 
father  confessor,  was,  I  afterwards  ascertained, 
a  Jesuit.  Many  goodly  sums  went  out  of  my 
sire's  treasury  for  the  benefit  of  so  me  establish- 
ment pointed  out  by  his  confessor.  The 
worthy  padre  thought  at  one  time,  to  make  a 
good  Catholic  of  your  humble  servant ;  but 
somehow,  I  never  relished  fasting  and  praying. 
He  was  always  telling  me  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  Jesuits,  and — " 
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"I  will  just  thank  you,"  interrupted  the 
Count,  yawning,  "  to  come  to  tlie  point.  I 
am  not  in  the  humour  to  listen  to  your  prosy 
narrative." 

"  By  St.  Nicholas  and  the  whole  body  of 
saints,  you  shall  have  the  remainder  in  a 
marvellously  small  number  of  words.  My 
father  died,  and  Padre  Benedetto,  finding  he 
could  neither  make  a  monk  of  me  nor  get  any 
more  gold  for  masses  for  my  father^s  soul, 
which  he  solemnly  declared  was  in  purgatory, 
took  his  departure,  and  my  fortune  was  not 
long  in  following  his  example.  Shortly  after 
I  became  secretary  to  your  worthy  father,  a 
man  of  the  finest — " 

"  As  my  father  is  not  dead  yet,"  interrupted 
Carignano,  "it  is  unnecessary  to  write  his 
epitaph,  so  go  on." 

"Humph!  happy  even  to  do  that  when  the 
time  comes.  However,  I  came  to  Bastia, 
and  some  months  after,  to  my  extreme  aston- 
ishment, T  one  day  met  Padre  Benedetto,  still 
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hale  and  hearty,  corning  out  of  the  Church  of 
St.  John. 

"  '  Ah  !  my  son/  said  the  priest,  bestowing 
upon  me  one  of  his  blessings,  which  I  accepted 
seeing  that  it  cost  me  only  the  trouble  of 
taking  off  my  hat,  '  you  are  the  very  person  I 
want.  Your  worthy  and  respected  parent  is 
still  in  purgatory.* 

"'Reverend  father,'  I  replied,  'I  have  not 
a  stiver  to  bless  myself  with,  let  alone — '' 

" '  Eest  easy,   my  son ;    I  will  help   you 
father  out  of  purgatory,  and  fill  your  emptj 
pockets.* 

"  Do  you  understand  me  now,  my  good 
fellow,''  said  Gavotti,  to  his  brother-in-law, 
who  was  half  asleep. 

"No,  nor  anyone  else,  I  should  imagine; 
but  go  on." 

"  Padre  Benedetto  fallowed  me  home,  and 
spent  an  hour  in  conversation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  convincing  me,  for  I  argued  the 
matter  with  him.     The  next  day  I  accompa- 
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nied  him  to  an  audience  with  the  Superior  of 
the  Jesuits  in  Corsica,  took  the  oath,  and 
became  a  paid  agent.  You  have  it  all  now; 
are  you  enlightened?" 

"  Have  you  made  much  by  becoming  their 
spy,  or  agent,  if  you  like  the  term  better?" 

"  I  won't  fall  out  with  you  about  names," 
returned  Gavotti,  helping  himself  to  wine ; 
*'as  to  pay  I  don't  complain,  for,  in  truth,  I 
have  been  well  paid,  and  if  I  gain  those  five 
thousand  crowns,  it  will  do." 

'^  For  the  last  hour  I've  been  thinking," 
said  the  Count,  who  had  certainly  paid  very 
little  attention  to  what  his  brother-in-law  had 
been  saying,  ''  that  the  escape  of  this  Count 
de  Briesbach,  from  the  soldiers  sent  after  him, 
appears  to  me  rather  extraordinary." 

"  How  so,  Francisco  ?  It's  a  very  thick 
wood,  extends  a  long  distance,  and  is  mon- 
strously intricate  and  impassable  towards  the 
summits  of  the  mountains." 

"You  said,"  remarked  Carignano,  "there 
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were  a  score  of  rebels  with  the  Count,  did 
you  not  7 

"  Well,  I  can't  swear  to  their  number,  but 
he  was  not  alone ;  that's  clear  enough,  for  the 
comrade  of  the  man  who  was  shot  saw  them ; 
besides,  the  soldier  was  slain  by  a  musket  ball, 
and  the  Count  de  Briesbach,  as  you  know,  had 
no  gun/' 

"  It  is  very  clear,  then,  Ludovico,  there  is 
some  path  or  outlet  from  this  valley  besides 
those  already  known,  or  else  the  Count  is 
secreted  somewhere  either  in  the  town  or  irt 
the  forest.  I  will  get  the  Commandant  to 
order  a  most  rigorous  search  to  be  made." 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  young 
men  separated  for  the  night. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


The  Baron  de  Newhoff,  after  leaving  Genoa 
in  the  precipitate  manner  already  related, 
reached  Leghorn  in  safety.  During  his 
voyage,  having  plenty  of  leisure  for  thought, 
he  began  pondering  over  in  his  mind  the 
events  of  the  last  few  weeks.  The  more  he 
examined  into  the  matter  that  caused  his 
sudden  departure  from  Genoa,  before  comple- 
ting his  plans,  the  more  he  became  convinced 
that  he  had  acted  with  rather  too  much  preci- 
pitation. A  letter  he  received  a  few  days 
after  from  Genoa,  directed  to  Leghorn,  con- 
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yinced  him  that  the  government  had  no  inti- 
mation whatever  of  their  designs  ;  the  Baron 
also  became  convinced  that  the  letter,  warning 
him  to  depart,  was  the  work  of  the  same  party 
who  had  no  doubt  removed  his  nephew.  He 
felt  a  great  inclination  to  return  and  renew  his 
search  for  Otho,  when  a  missive  from  the 
Corsican  chiefs  forced  him  to  abandon  that 
intention,  and  proceed  at  once  to  Tunis,  or 
else  give  up,  for  ever,  his  long-cherished 
design  upon  the  Crown  of  Corsica. 

With  all  de  Newhoffs  courage,  perseve- 
rance, and  activity,  he  was  not  a  man  of 
really  firm  and  determined  purpose;  for 
although  he  pursued  a  scheme  for  years,  and 
eventually  gained  it,  he  would  abandon  it 
afterwards,  when  by  firmness  and  unflinching 
courage,  regardless  of  self,  he  ought  to  have 
retained  it. 

From  Leghorn,  however,  though  really 
miserable  about  the  strange  disappearance  of 
his   nephew,  he  sailed  for  Tunis.     In  what 
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manner,  or  by  what  eloquence  he  obtained 
the  assistance  of  the  Eegency  of  Tunis  to  aid 
his  ambitious  projects,  we  know  not ;  but  he 
did  obtain  both  supplies  of  money  and 
ammunition,  sailed  for  Corsica,  landed  at 
Lavagna,  was  received  by  the  Corsican  chiefs 
and  patriots,  and,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
proclaimed  King  Theodore  the  First. 

Though  denied  by  some  historians  and 
credited  by  others,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
a  private  gentleman  of  moderate  income  and 
few  resources,  would  attempt  to  grasp  a 
Crown  without  having  been  actually  pro- 
mised assistance  from  some  crowned  head, 
which  promise  de  NewhofiP  always  and  posi- 
tively asserted  he  had  received  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life. 

After  landing,  he  soon  won  the  people's 
favour  by  his  eloquence  and  his  stately  and 
majjestic  bearing.  The  Corsican  Seigneurs 
appointed  him  guards  and  officers  of  state; 
upon  several  of  the  latter  he  conferred  titles. 
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Theodore  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  be  idly 
contented  witbthe  title  of  king  :  he  reviewed 
the  forces  of  the  patriots,  saw  to  their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  and  shortlj  after  led  them 
against  a  strong  tower  and  castle  well  garri- 
soned, which  they  took.  This  greatly  raised 
him  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Corsicans,  for 
he  exposed  himself  in  the  fight  equally  with 
his  soldiers  ;  to  his  astonishment  and  joy,  he 
learned  from  Gaffori  that  the  unknown 
leader  of  the  Corsicans,  whose  exploits  and 
victories  were  the  admiration  of  all  Corsica, 
was  his  nephew,  de  Briesbach. 

Having  taken  the  important  town  of  D 

the  King  there  established  his  residence  for  a 
time.  Money,  both  gold  and  silver,  was 
coined  ;  on  one  side  of  the  piece  was  "  Theo- 
dorus  Eex,"  and  on  the  reverse  a  double 
branch  crossed,  and  around  it  the  inscription, 
*'  Pro  bono  publico,  regni  Corsicse.''  By 
these  means  and  his  own  active  exertions,  he 
revived  the  drooping  energies  of  the  islanders. 
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The  Genoese  in  the  meantime  were  not  a 
little  astounded  at  this  most  unlooked  for 
event;  manifestoes  were  published  against 
King  Theodore,  shewing  that  they  treated 
his  assumption  of  the  title  with  the 
greatest  contempt,  while,  in  fact,  they  were 
considerably  alarmed.  Theodore  answered 
these  manifestoes  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
monarch  :  expressed  his  indifference  at  their 
treatment  of  him,  and  ended  by  saying, 
"With  God's  help  he  would  drive  every 
Genoese  out  of  the  island." 

While  King  Theodore  was  following  up  his 
plans  against  the  Genoese,  and  anxiously  ex- 
pecting his  nephew's  arrival,  de  Matra,  his 
daughter,  Laurina,  and  six  domestics,  had 
left  Corte,  in  order  to  proceed  to  his 
estates  at  Nonza.  The  commandant  of  Corte 
made  no  effort  to  prevent  his  departure. 
Francisco  de  Carignano  had  an  interview 
with  the  Corsican  noble  before  his  departure. 
De  Matra  received  the  Genoese  politely,  but 
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not  with  tlie  same  frlendliaes.s  of  miiinuer  as 
before. 

Carignano  reue^yed  his  soHcitation  for  v.w 
hand  of  the  Lady  Vaunina,  according  to  then* 
pi'evious  understanding,  hoping  that  no:\'-'.: 
had  occurred  to  cause  a  cohlness  on  the  par: 
of  the  h^Jy  towards  him.  De  Matra  mer-.ly 
replied, 

^'  Circumstances,     Count     have    certainly 
changed  our  former  position.       Since  the  re- 
turn of  my  daughter   to   her    home.   T    l::^.ve 
pUunly  perceived  slie  is  repugnant  to  :  '   :i 

proposed  to  her.       I   liave  k^irned  tj  ..  . .  ...y 

chihl  too  well  to  force  her  inclination?.  A[j 
position  also  with  the  Republic  of  l.  -  .  is 
changed:  tlierefore.  every  way,  I  consider  our 
connection  dissolved.'* 

Francisco  de  Carignano,  though  his  eh^ ,  -^ 
blanched,  and  his  blood  boiled  with  >;.. - 
pressed  rage,  listened  to  the  Corsican  noble, 
ap)parently  calmly,  and  a>  if  convinced  by 
the  Count's  arguments.       After  some  expres- 
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sions  of  regret,  and  slightly  alluding  to  hopes 
of  the  Lady  Vannina  changing  her  mind, 
and  that  de  Matr^  himself  would  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Eepublic,  he  took  his  leave. 

Proceeding  at  once  to  the  castle,  Francisco 
had  a  long  interview  with  the  commandant, 
and  immediately  after  left  Corte,  attended  by 
Ludovico  Gavotti,  and  proceeded,  well- 
mounted,  to  the  town  where  his  dispersed 
troops  had  recruited  after  their  defeat  by 
Otho  de  Briesbach. 

It  was  after  that  interview  between  Cario^- 
nano  and  the  commandant  that  de  Matr4  left 
Corte,  feeling  extremely  well  pleased  at  hav- 
ing so  easily  got  rid  of  the  once  favoured 
suitor  of  his  daughter.' 

Capo  Corso,  at  this  period,  was  quite  un- 
disturbed by  the  war  rag-ing  through  every 
other  province  in  the  island.  Passing  along 
the  borders  of  the  Eestonica,  the  Count  de 
Matr^  and  his  small  retinue,  all  mounted  on 
active  Corsican  horses,  entered  one  of  the  deep 
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gorges  or  defiles  that  led  through  the  moun- 
tains that  encircle  Corte.  No  obstruction  was 
offered  to  his  progress  by  the  officer  com- 
manding the  strong  force  guarding  the  pass, 
and  the  party  passed  the  night  in  one  of  the 
mountain  villages,  perched  on  the  very  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  hills.  The  Corsicans  are 
very  fond  of  such  situations,  detached  resi- 
dences or  lonely  farm  houses  being  ex- 
tremely rare  throughout  the  island. 

The  following  day  they  began  their  descent 
of  the  mountain,  intending  to  reach  Yeseovato 
that  night,  but  such  were  the  difficulties  of 
the  roads — if,  indeed,  the  mountain  paths 
could  be  so  called — that  they  were  forced  to 
halt  at  sunset,  in  the  wild,  but  picturesque 
hamlet  of  Canari. 

The  Lady  Vannina  and  Laurina  were  lodged 
for  the  night  in  the  best  cottage  the  village 
afforded,  while  the  Count  and  his  attendants 
occupied  another  at  a  short  distance. 

Vannina  and  her  friend,   fatigued  by  the 
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exertions  of  the  day,  for  they  had  traversed  a 
wild  and  rugged  region,  had  retired  early  to 
rest.  It  was  scarcely  day  light  when  they 
were  awakened  by  the  old  dame  of  the  cot- 
tage entering  their  chamber,  uttering  loud 
lamentations,  wringing  her  hands,  and  mut- 
tering sundry  maledictions  against  the  accursed 
Genoese. 

Vannina  started  up,  and  while  hastily 
dressing,  questioned  the  woman  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  alarm. 

"  The  Genoese  have  taken  the  hamlet,  and 
driven  out  all  the  inhabitants,"  exclaimed 
the  excited  woman.  "  There  are  more  than 
fifty  of  the  villains  ;  they  have  ransacked 
every  house,  and  will  be  here  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

Vannina  was  somewhat  alarmed,  but  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  her  hostess.  She  re- 
flected that  her  father  was  well  known  to  the 
Genoese  troops  throughout  the  island  to  be 
a  friend  of  the  Eepublic,  and  she  apprehended 
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little  trouble  from  the  soldiers  who  had  takea 
possession  of  the  hamlet. 

As  to  Laurina  she  laughed  at  the  poor 
woman's  fears,  and  finished  her  toilette  very 
leisurely. 

They  had  scarcely,  however,  got  ready  for 
resuming  their  journey,  should  the  Count 
think  fit,  when  the  house  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  about  thirty  soldiers,  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  Kepublic. 

It  was  broad  daylight,  and  Vannina,  as  she 
looked  anxiously  from  the  little  window, 
expecting  to  see  her  father,  or  some  of  his 
domestics  approaching,  perceived  the  of&cer 
commanding  the  troop,  a  stout,  middle-aged 
man  enter  the  cottage,  and  in  a  moment  after 
a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  a  harsh  voice  requested  admittance. 

"There,"  said  the  old  woman,  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  cottage  ;  "I  told  you  how  it 
would  be.  The  wretches  will  plunder  and 
rob  us,  and  the  Virgin  knows  what  besides. '' 
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Laurina,  without  any  alarm,  very  quietly 
opened  the  door,  and  stood  face  to  face  with 
the  officer  Vannina  had  seen  enter  the 
cottage. 

"Pray,  Signor,  may  I  ask  you,'*  said 
Laurina,  "  w^hat  has  procured  us  the  honour 
of  this  early  visit  ?" 

''  It's  very  quickly  told,  lady,"  replied  the 
officer,  somewhat  rudely,  and  advancing  a 
foot  or  two  nearer.  "  We  have  no  business 
with  you,  Signora ;  your  name,  if  I  mistake 
not,  is  Laurina  Gavotti.  I  wish  to  see 
the  Lady  Vannina  de  Matra;"  and,  with- 
out another  word,  he  pushed  the  old  woman 
aside — as  she  stood  in  his  way,  staring  and 
scowling,  and  shaking  her  withered  hand  at 
him — and  entered  the  chamber. 

Vannina,  who  from  the  first  had  felt  a  fore- 
boding of  evil  take  possession  of  her  mind, 
turned  towards  the  Genoese,  saying  in  a  calm, 
sweet  voice,  though  pale  and  a  little  agi  tated, 

"  I  am  Vannina  de  Matra ;  what    is   the 
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cause  of  this  intrusion  ?  My  fatker  is  close 
at  hand,  and — '^ 

''  Lady,"  interrupted  the  officer,  "  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  your  father  ;  he  is  some 
miles  on  his  way  to  Bastia  by  this 
time.  " 

Vannina  grasped  the  arm  of  Lanrina,  with 
a  faint  exclamation  of  surprise  and  fear, 
while  she  interrupted  the  officer,  repeating — 

"  Some  miles  on  his  way  to  Bastia!" 

"  The  truth  may  as  well  be  told  now,  lady, 
as  to-morrow.  Your  father  is  accused  of  re- 
bellion against  the  republic.  He  was  arrested 
some  hours  since  by  my  superior  officer.  My 
business  is  to  conduct  you  to  Ajaccio;  your 
friend  and  companion  is  at  liberty  to  do  as  she 
pleases  as  to  whether  she  will  accompany  you. 
She  is  a  subject  of  the  republic.  You  will  be 
pleased,  therefore,  to  be  ready  to  set  out  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  we  have  a  long  day's 
journey  before  us." 

Vannina  and  Laurina   had  listened    to  the 
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officer's  speech  in  profound  amazement  and 
terror.  That  de  Matra  should  be  accused 
of  rebellion  was  not  improbable,  after  what 
he  had  said  to  the  Commandant  of  Corte  ;  but 
why  that  officer  had  not  detained  him  in  that 
strong  fortress  appeared  very  mysterious  to 
both  the  young  girls,  and  why  it  should  be 
thought  requisite  to  separate  father  and 
daughter,  and  not  even  allow  an  interview 
between  them  before  departure,  bewildered 
them. 

"  You  will  not  leave  me,  Laurina,  in  this 
misery  ?"  asked  Vannina,  turning  to  the 
Genoese  maiden,  who  was  very  quietly  pack- 
ing up  their  little  affaires  de  toilet, 

"  For  shame,  Vannina,''  returned  Laurina ; 
''  How  could  you  ask  me  such  a  question  ? 
Keep  up  your  spirits.  There  is  something 
more  in  this  business  than  we  can  discover  at 
present.  In  my  opinion,  your  discarded 
suitor,  Carignano,  and  my  precious  brother 
Ludovico,  are  at  the  bottom  of  it." 
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Vannina  looked  astounded,  if  not  more 
frightened  than  before  ;  she  had  always  a 
great  dread  of  Francisco  de  Carignano,  and 
the  idea  of  being  in  his  power  filled  her  mind 
with  dire  forebodings  ;  but  Laurina,  ever  of  a 
cheerful  and  hopeful  disposition,  succeeded  to 
a  certain  degree  in  restoring  some  calmness  to 
her  feelings.  For  her  father  Vannina  had  no 
fear.  Having  committed  no  act  that  could 
bring  upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  re- 
public, she  was  convinced  all  that  would 
be  done  to  him  would  be  to  compel  him  to  re- 
side within  one  of  their  fortified  towns,  or 
perhaps  sent  to  Genoa,  as  several  others  had 
been. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  two  maidens  were 
ready  to  set  out ;  the  Genoese  ofl&cer,  after 
much  solicitation,  permitting  one  of  their 
female  attendants  to  accompany  them.  Their 
own  horses  were  brought  out,  and  when 
mounted  they  left  the  hamlet,  which  was 
totally    deserted     by    its    inhabitants,     who 
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had  fled  till  the  detested  Genoese  had 
gone. 

About  thirty  well-armed  men  formed  their 
escort.  Their  journey  that  day  led  through 
a  much  more  interesting  tract  of  country 
than  hitherto,  the  low  hills  being  covered 
with  vines  and  olive  trees.  That  night  the 
escort,  which  Vannina  observed  avoided 
passing  through  any  large  village,  stopped  at 
a  small  convent,  about  a  mile  from  the  town 
of  Balagna,  where  the  tired  ladies  were  most 
hospitably  entertained  and  lodged  by  the  six 
mendicant  friars,  the  sole  inhabitants.  The 
officer  and  four  of  his  men  took  up  their 
quarters  in  the  convent,  the  rest  of  the  men 
going  on  to  Balagna,  which  place  had  been 
retaken  by  a  strong  Genoese  force. 

The  astonishment  of  Vannina  when  she 
heard,  the  next  day,  on  resuming  their 
journey,  that  her  father's  own  fortress  of 
Nonza  would  terminate  their  journey,  and 
was     to     be     their     future    residence,    can 
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scarcely  be  imagined.  As  they  pursued  their 
way  through  the  rich  province  of  Balagna, 
striking  more  into  the  interior  of  the  island, 
and  skirting  the  great  plain  on  which  stands 
Ajaccio,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Corsicans, 
for  de  Briesbach,  after  taking  possession  of 
that  handsome  and  important  town,  had  re- 
signed it  into  the  hands  of  Gaffori's  brother, 
who  brought  a  large  force  into  the  place  to 
garrison  it,  as  De  Briesbach  preferred  con- 
tinuing his  course,  driving  out  the  Genoese 
inhabitants  settled  in  the  harbours  along  the 
west  coast,  to  remaining  inactive  in  Ajaccio. 

As  they  resumed  their  journey  Vannina 
observed  to  Laurin  i  how  strange  it  was  that 
they  were  to  be  taken  to  Nonza,  her  father's 
fortress,  and  unq^uestionably  the  strongest 
castle,  both  by  nature  and  art  throughout  the 
island. 

"  If,"  said  Vannina,  "  the  Count  Francisco 
has  anything  to  do  with  our  capture,  how  in 
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the  name  of  wonder  did  he  gain  possession  of 
Nonza?" 

"  I  can  easily  fancy  how  that  was  done ;  at 
least,  I  think  so,"  said  Laurina,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  "  None  of  your  father's 
vassals  or  dependents  are  engaged  in  the 
present  struggle ;  Capo  Corso  has  remained 
perfectly  tranquil  on  that  account,  as  the 
whole  of  ihsitj)ieve  belongs  to  the  de  Matra 
family.  Your  father  was  always  considered — 
though  he  took  no  part  in  this  rising — to  be 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  the  republic; 
therefore  Carignano,  who  was  known  to  be  a 
claimant,  under  your  father's  sanction,  for 
your  hand,  might  very  easily  place  a  garrison 
in  Nonza  before  any  suspicioa  would  be  ex- 
cited. I  know  of  no  other  place  where  he 
could  have  taken  us,  without  being  immedi- 
ately discovered,  and  his  designs,  whatever 
they  may  be,  frustrated.  Should  the  Count 
de  Briesbach  hear  of  our  captivity,   whether 
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detained  by  Carignano  or  the  republic,  you 
may  rest  assured  little  time  will  be  lost  in 
coming  to  our  rescue," 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  that,"  said  Van- 
nina,  "  and  also  how  we  might  contrive  to  get 
a  letter  to  him.  A  message  might  have  been 
left  with  those  worthy  padres  had  we  known 
Nonza  to  be  our  destination.  We  shall,  per- 
haps, stop  at  some  hamlet  during  the  heat  of 
the  day.'' 

"  I  doubt  it,"  remarked  Laurina ;  '*  you  see 
how  our  escort  avoids  all  villages  and 
hamlets.  ^\e  must  trust  to  Providence. 
Surely  at  Nonza,  where  you  are  idolized, 
some  one  will  be  found  to  carry  a  message  to 
the  Count  de  Briesbach." 

While    conversing    they  had  reached    the 

summit  of  ,  a  hill  from  whence  they 

obtained  a  splendid  view  of  the  gulf  of  San 
Fiorenzo,  and  in  the  extreme  distance,  perched 
like  an  eagle's  nest,  their  gaze  rested  upon 
the   fortress   of  Nonza.     Nothing   could  be 
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more  singularly  placed  than  this  fortress 
As  Cicero  describes  Ithaca — 

**  stuck  on  the  rudest  cliffs,  like  a  little  nest." 

SO  looked  Nonza,  some  hundreds  of  fathoms 
above  the  noble  gulf  below.  The  great 
heat  of  the  day  in  the  plains  forced  the  party 
to  seek  shelter  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
great  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

Having  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  with 
which  a  couple  of  mules  had  been  laden,  the 
travellers  remained  in  repose  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  but  resumed  their  journey  towards 
evening.  By  this  delay  the  shades  of  night 
enveloped  surrounding  objects  just  as  they 
commenced  the  long  and  winding  ascent  to 
the  fortress  of  Nonza. 
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